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METER 

If  one  reads  poetry  aloud  he  soon  becomes 
sensible  of  a  certain  rhythm  or  regular  recurrence 
of  accented  syllables  that  gives  a  measured  move¬ 
ment  to  the  lines.  It  is  a  recognition  of  this 
rhythm  that  makes  a  child  read  in  a  “sing-song  ” 
tone,  as  natural  a  thing  as  it  is  to  sing.  If  we 
hear  constantly  repeated  at  frequent  and  regular 
intervals  any  noise  there  is  a  tendency  to  group 
these  separate  sounds  and  measure  them  off  regu¬ 
larly.  The  clock  ticks  with  always  the  same 
force  and  with  the  same  space  of  time  between  the 
ticks,  yet  we  hear  tick- tack,  //V£-tack;  we  can 
prove  the  difference  to  be  in  our  ear  for  it  requires 
but  little  effort  to  hear  tick-tack,  tick -tack  or  tack- 
tick,  tack-tick.  The  ticking  has  not  varied  in  the 
least. 

The  poet  takes  advantage  of  this  rhythmical 
tendency  of  nature  and  by  using  accented  syllables 
at  regular  intervals  compels  us  to  recognize  the 
swing  of  his  lines.  When  he  reduces  this  to  a 
system  he  has  established  the  meter  of  his  produc¬ 
tion.  The  poetical  accents  sometimes  fall  on  un¬ 
accented  syllables  and  sometimes  on  monosyllabic 
words  that  are  not  emphatic  but  usually  the 
metrical  accent  of  any  given  word  corresponds  to 
its  logical  accent.  The  accentuation  of  a  syllable 
tends  to  lengthen  the  time  used  in  the  pronuncia- 
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tion  of  that  syllable,  and  so  we  call  it  long  though 
the  sound  of  its  vowel  may  be  short.  Short  sylla¬ 
bles  are  those  which  bear  no  accent  even  though 
the  vowel  has  the  long  sound.  The  meter  of  a 
line  may  be  indicated  by  placing  accent  marks 
in  their  proper  places,  or  it  may  be  shown,  as  is 
more  frequently  the  case,  by  the  same  characters 
used  to  designate  long  and  short  vowel  sounds. 
For  instance  in  the  line  from  Bryant, 


W  -  W  -  '  —  w  - 1  S_ /  - 

The  stormy  month  of  March  is  come  at  last, 


the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  and  tenth  sylla¬ 
bles  are  accented,  that  is,  are  long,  though  it  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  the  vowels  in  month ,  come, 
and  last ,  are  all  short  sounds.  The  meter  might 
with  equal  propriety  be  shown  thus: 


The  stor'my  month'  of  March'  is  come'  at  last'. 

These  accents  are  seen  to  divide  the  line  into 
five  sections  which  we  may  indicate  in  this  man¬ 
ner: 

The  stor  |  my  month  |  of  March  |  is  come  |  at  last. 

Each  one  of  these  divisions  called  a  foot ,  con¬ 
tains  one  unaccented  syllable  and  one  accented 
syllable  that  marks  the  division  and  gives  distinc¬ 
tion  to  the  foot. 

The  line  just  studied  has  five  feet.  But  lines 
vary  in  length  some  containing  but  one  accent  and 
others  having  many.  The  meter  of  a  line  is  de- 
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termined  by  the  number  of  its  feet  and  the  names 
of  these  feet  are  the  compounds  of  the  Greek 
numerals  and  the  word  meter. 

One  foot  is  mono-f-meter:=monom'eter. 

Two  feet  make  di+meter=dim'eter. 

Three  feet  “  tri -[-meter =trim'eter. 

Four  feet  u  tetra-f-meter  =  tetram'eter. 

Five  feet  “  penta-J-meter=pentam'eter. 

Six  feet  “  hexa-f-meter:=hexam'eter. 

Seven  feet  “  hepta -{-meter  ^heptam'e  ter. 

Eight  feet  “  octa-f-meter  =  octam'eter. 

Technically  a  verse  is  a  line  of  poetry,  and  the 
group  of  lines  to  which  is  frequently  given  that 
name  should  be  called  a  stanza ,  the  different 
types  of  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

But  all  verses  are  not  like  the  one  just  read. 
Here  are  two  from  Longfellow : 

Trust  no  future,  howe’er  pleasant. 

Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting. 

When  read  aloud,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  syllables  are 
accented  and  the  metrical  reading  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  manner  : 

Trust  no  fu  ture  how  e’er  pleas  ant. 

Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleet  ing. 

These  two  verses  are  tetrameter,  while  the  first 
was  pentameter.  But  in  the  first  example  the  sec¬ 
ond  syllable  of  each  foot  was  accented  and  the 
foot  is  called  an  iambus  (adjective  form,  iambic ). 
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In  the  second  and  third  examples  the  first  sylla¬ 
ble  in  each  foot  was  accented  and  the, foot  is 
known  as  a  troche  (tro'kee):  adjective  form, 
trochaic  (tro  ka'ic).  In  naming  the  meter  of  a 
verse  we  always  mention  the  name  of  a  foot  and 
the  number  of  feet  in  the  verse.  Accordingly, 
our  first  example  is  a  verse  of  iambic  pentameter 
and  the  second  and  third  are  trochaic  tetrameter. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  of  the  given  ex¬ 
amples  the  accented  syllables  alternate  with  those 
that  are  not  accented  and  that  each  foot  is  dis¬ 
syllabic,  that  is,  it  contains  two  syllables  only. 
This  line  shows  a  different  arrangement : 

Lightly  our  boat  is  now  gliding  along. 

The  verse  naturally  lends  itself  to  rapid  reading 
and  has  a  smoother  and  more  flowing  movement 
than  either  of  the  others.  Divided  into  feet  with 
accents  marked  it  appears  : 

Lightly  our  |  boat  is  now  |  gliding  a  |  long. 
There  are  three  syllables  in  each  foot  and  the  first 
always  bears  the  accent.  These  feet  are  dactyls  and 
the  verse  is  dactylic  trimeter  with  an  added  long 
syllable.  The  other  verses  we  have  quoted  have 
been  acatalectic ,  that  is,  they  have  had  an  exact 
number  of  feet.  This  is  catalectic  because  of  the 
added  foot. 

Frequently  we  find  a  verse  like  the  following  : 
I  have  read  |  in  an  old  |  and  a  mar  |  velous  tale, 
where  each  foot  is  of  three  syllables  and  the  third 
14 
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has  the  accent.  These  feet  are  anapests  and  the 
verse  quoted  is  anapestic  tetrameter . 

These  four  types  of  poetic  feet  are  the  com¬ 
mon  ones  in  English  and  the  only  ones  with 
which  a  person  is  frequently  called  upon  to  deal. 
The  one  by  far  the  most  common  is  the  iambic. 
The  anapestic  foot  is  usually  combined  in  the 
same  line  with  others.  Occasionally  we  seem  to 
find  a  foot  of  two  long  syllables,  which  is  known 
as  a  spondee  and  sometimes  the  syllables  seem  to 
arrange  themselves  in  groups  of  three  and  the 
middle  one  bears  the  accent.  This  foot  is  known 
as  the  amphibrach.  When  a  line  is  read  with  a 
slight  pause  at  the  end  of  each  foot  it  is  said  to 
be  scanned.  Scanning  is  pleasant  to  the  ear  when 
it  is  not  marked  by  too  heavy  accents  nor  too 
long  pauses. 

Coleridge  has  woven  together  some  curious 
lines  which  show  in  themselves  the  different 
meters  described. 

Trochee  trips  from  long  to  short; 

From  long  to  short  in  solemn  sort 

Slow  spondee  stalks;  strong  foot !  yet  ill  able 

Ever  to  come  up  with  dactyl  trisyllable. 

Iambics  march  from  short  to  long; 

With  a  leap  and  a  bound,  the  swift  anapests 
throng; 

One  syllable  long  with  one  short  at  each  side, 

Amphibrachys  hastes  with  a  stately  stride. 
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It  often  happens  that  one  foot  is  substituted  for 
another  and  when  the  meter  is  thus  mixed  the 
name  of  the  prevalent  foot  is  given  to  the  verse. 
This  departure  from  the  regular  plan  gives  a 
pleasing  variety.  When  a  verse  is  long  a  pause 
is  made  in  reading,  near  the  middle  of  the  line. 
This  sometimes  divides  a  foot  and  then  the  pause 
is  called  a  ccesura. 

It  is  |  a  sul  |  try  day  |  ||  ;  the  sun  |  has  drunk 

The  dew  |  ||  that  lay  |  upon  |  the  morn  |  ing 
grass ; 

There  is  |  no  rust  |  ling  ||  in  |  the  lof  |  ty  elm 

That  can  |  opies  |  my  dwell  |  ing,  ||  and  |  its 
shade 

Scarce  cools  |  me. 

— Bryant. 

The  pauses  in  the  above  lines  are  marked  by 
parallel  lines.  There  is  a  caesura  in  the  third  line 
as  the  pause  occurs  between  ling  the  first  syllable 
and  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  third  foot. 
Another  csesura  will  be  noticed  in  the  fourth  line. 

Summary. 

Dissyllabic  feet: 

Iambus,  second  syllable  accented,  ^  —  : 

A  mother  is  a  mother  still 
The  holiest  thing  alive. 

—  Coleridge. 
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From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
The  gardner  Adam  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 

— Tennyson . 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 

You  seize  the  flow’r,  its  bloom  is  shed; 

Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 

A  moment  white  —  then  melt  forever; 

Or  like  the  borealis  race, 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place; 

Or  like  the  rainbow’s  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 

— Burns. 

Trochee,  first  syllable  accented,  — w  : 

He  is  dead,  the  great  musician. 

He  has  moved  a  little  nearer 
To  the  Master  of  all  music. 

— Longfellow. 

Soldier,  rest  !  thy  warfare  o’er 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more; 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

— Scott. 

Spondee,  both  syllables  accented, - : 

I  am  the  God  Thor 
I  am  the  War  God. 

— Longfellow. 
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Trisyllabic  Feet: 

Anapest,  last  syllable  accented,  ^  —  • 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away. 

— Longfellow. 

May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway, 

And  grow  wiser  and  better  as  my  strength  wears 
away. 

—  Walter  Pope. 

Dactyl,  first  syllable  accented,  —  ^  : 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 
Forests  are  rended; 

Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 
Navies  are  stranded. 

Faster  come,  faster  come, 

Faster  and  faster, 

Chief,  vassal,  page  and  groom, 

Tenant  and  Master. 

— Scott. 

Note. —  Southey  in  1796  tried  to  express  in 
dactylic  measure  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  war 
in  a  little  poem  of  four  stanzas  of  which  here  are 
the  first  and  last : 

THE  SOLDIER’S  WIFE. 

Weary  way-wanderer,  languid  and  sick  at  heart, 
Traveling  painfully  over  the  rugged  road, 
iS 
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Wild-visaged  wanderer !  ah  !  for  thy  heavy 
chance ! 

Thy  husband  will  never  return  from  the  war 
again, 

Cold  is  thy  hopeless  heart,  even  as  Charity  ! — 

Cold  are  thy  famished  babes.  God  help  thee, 
widowed  one  ! 

Gifford  ridiculed  it  in  a  parody  from  which  we 

quote  the  corresponding  stanzas  : 

QUINTESSENCE  OF  ALL  THE  DACTYLICS. 

Wearisome  sonnetteer,  feeble  and  querulous, 

Painfully  dragging  out  thy  demo-cratic  lays  — 

Moon-stricken  sonnetteer,  “ah!  for  thy  heavy 
chance !  ” 

Ne’er  talk  of  ears  again !  look  at  thy  spelling 
book; 

Dilworth  and  Dyche  are  both  mad  at  thy  quanti¬ 
ties — 

Dactylics,  call’st  thou  ’em?  “God  help  thee, 
silly  one !  ” 

Amphibrach,  middle  syllable  accented,  ^ 

O  hush,  thee,  my  babie,  thy  sire  was  a  knight, 

Thy  mother  a  lady  both  lovely  and  bright; 

The  woods  and  the  glens,  from  the  towers  which 
we  see, 

They  all  are  belonging,  dear  babie,  to  thee. 

Oho  ro  i  ri  ri,  cadulgu  lo 
Oho  ro  i  ri  ri  cadulgu  lo. 
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RHYME. 

Verse  appeals  to  the  ear  by  its  melodious  com¬ 
binations  of  sounds  and  also  by  the  regular  recur¬ 
rence  of  similar  sounds  in  rhymes.  These  usually 
occur  at  the  ends  of  verses.  In  order  that  a 
rhyme  may  be  perfect  the  two  rhyming  syllables 
must  both  be  accented,  the  vowel  sound  and  the 
consonants  following  must  be  identical  and  the 
sounds  preceding  the  vowel  must  be  different. 
For  example,  fate  and  late  rhyme;  fat  and  late  do 
not;  fate  and  lame  do  not;  debate  rhymes  with 
relate ,  but  not  with  prelate .  Double  rhymes 
occur  frequently,  as  in  the  words  bowlders , 
shoulders. 

Take  this  stanza  from  Hood’s  Song  of  the  Slurt: 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread  — 

Stitch  !  Stitch  !  Stitch  ! 

In  poverty  hunger  and  dirt; 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  “  song  of  the  shirt.” 

Here  the  first  and  third  lines  are  unrhymed, 
the  second  and  fourth,  the  fifth  and  seventh,  and 
the  sixth  and  eighth  lines  rhyme  alternately  in 
couplets.  If  the  beginnings  of  the  verses  are 
noticed  it  will  be  seen  that  the  indentations  of  the 
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lines  correspond  with  the  rhymes.  If  a  represent 
the  rhyming  syllable  in  the  first  line,  b  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  c  in  the  third,  then  b  will  represent  the 
fourth,  d  the  fifth,  e  the  sixth,  d  the  seventh,  and 
e  the  eighth.  The  whole  rhyme  scheme  of  the 
stanza  then  may  be  represented  by  abcbdede. 
Where  the  rhymes  are  in  couplets  the  scheme  is 
aabbcc  etc.;  where  regularly  alternate,  ababcdcd 
etc. ;  occasionally,  as  in  some  of  the  sonnets,  the 
rhyme  scheme  is  complicated  and  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  rigidly.  Holmes’s  Chambered  Nautilus 
shows  a  peculiar  plan,  aabbbec. 

Rhymes  are  not  always  used  in  poetry.  Most 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays  are  written  in  blank  verse 
which  is  unrhymed  pentameter,  sometimes  called 
heroic  verse.  Hiawatha  and  Evangeline  are  not 
rhymed,  the  former  being  trochaic  tetrameter  and 
the  latter  iambic  hexameter. 

Frequently  appeal  is  made  to  the  ear  by  a 
similarity  of  sound  at  the  beginning  of  words. 
This  is  known  as  alliteration.  In  early  English 
poems  this  was  of  prime  importance  and  subject 
to  rigid  rules,  but  more  recently  it  is  used  without 
rule,  subject  merely  to  the  will  of  the  author. 
This  is  seen  to  a  marked  degree  in  many  writers. 
Here  are  several  lines  taken  from  Poe’s  The  Bells: 

What  a  world  of  merriment  their  welody  foretells. 
What  a  /ale  of  /error  now  their  /urbulency  /ells. 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  dea f  and  /rantic 
/ire. 
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In  many  cases  alliteration  is  very  skillfully 
handled,  as  where  Whittier  uses  the  liquid  conso¬ 
nants  to  make  more  smooth  and  harmonious  to  the 
ear,  the  line  that  tells  the  friendliness  of  the 
brooklet  whose  murmurings  could  not  be  heard  in 
winter,  but 

“  The  music  of  whose  liquid  lip 
Had  been  to  us  companionship  ” 

during  the  long  summer  days. 

The  number  of  verses  in  a  stanza  varies  from 
two  to  an  indefinite  number.  When  there  are  two 
verses  the  stanza  is  called  a  couplet;  a  three  line 
stanza  is  called  a  tercet;  a  four  line  stanza,  a 
quatrain.  The  five  line  stanza  is  not  common  but 
six  is  a  frequent  number. 

There  are  several  special  forms  of  stanzas  which 
are  met  with  in  greater  or  less  degrees  of  fre¬ 
quency.  The  rhyme  royal  is  a  seven  line  stanza 
composed  of  an  ordinary  quatrain  and  three  ad¬ 
ditional  lines  rhyming  ababbcc.  The  ottiva  rii?ia 
has  been  a  favorite  with  Italian  and  Spanish 
poets,  and  is  not  infrequently  found  in  English. 
It  consists  of  eight  iambic  pentameter  verses 
rhyming  as  follows,  abababcc. 

The  Spenserian  stanza  consists  of  eight  iambic 
pentameter  lines,  followed  by  an  Alexandruie 
(iambic  hexameter).  The  rhyme  scheme  of  the 
pentameters  may  vary  but  the  plan  is  usually 
ababbcbcc . 
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Find  the  meter  of  the  poems  of  this  number. 
Note  variations  from  regularity  and  see  if  they 
are  a  pleasing  relief  from  monotony.  When  the 
meter  is  difficult  or  greatly  varied  do  not  depend 
upon  the  first  few  lines  but  read  many  lines  and  so 
determine  the  prevalent  foot.  By  going  back  it  is 
then  possible  to  recognize  the  liberties  the  poet 
has  taken  with  various  established  meters.  Scan 
the  poems  until  the  characteristic  flow  of  the  verse 
becomes  familiar  to  you  and  you  can  distinguish 
without  an  analysis  the  lilt  of  the  trochee  from  the 
slow  motion  of  the  iambus.  If  one  has  a  good 
ear  he  soon  acquires  this  power  and  the  music  of 
the  poem  adds  to  his  pleasure.  Classify  the 
poems  on  the  basis  of  their  meter  and  then  rank 
the  meters  in  the  order  of  their  frequency.  These 
selections  will  not  give  an  accurate  estimate  for 
the  language,  because  some  effort  was  made  to 
secure  examples  of  the  more  infrequent  types. 

Determine  the  rhyme  scheme  for  each  poem. 
Do  not  spare  the  pains  necessary  to  write  the 
formulae  until  you  notice  without  conscious  atten¬ 
tion  the  manner  of  rhyming.  Compare  different 
stanzas  of  the  same  poem  to  determine  if  the 
scheme  is  identical  throughout.  When  it  is  varied, 
try  to  determine  the  reason  for  the  change.  Do 
you  think  the  author  made  the  change  because  he 
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felt  it  to  be  advantageous  or  was  he  forced  to  do 
it  by  lack  of  proper  words  ?  Do  you  find  some 
rhymes  that  appear  to  be  imperfect,  some  that  are 
false  or  altogether  inadmissible  ?  Is  the  rhyme 
always  confined  to  one  syllable  or  are  there  ex¬ 
amples  of  two  or  more  rhyming  syllables  ?  Can 
you  find  any  examples  of  rhymes  occurring  per¬ 
sistently  near  the  middle  of  the  lines  ?  If  you 
find  these,  can  the  lines  be  broken  in  two  without 
loss  to  the  poem  ? 

Find  examples  of  alliteration  and  see  whether 
they  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  poem.  Can  you 
find  words  which  seem  to  have  been  used  because 
of  their  own  melodious  character?  Can  you  find 
words  so  placed  that  they  are  brought  together  in 
melodious  succession  ?  Can  you  find  examples  of 
single  words  which  by  their  sound  suggest  the 
idea  they  convey,  as  buzzing  suggests  the  angry 
whirring  of  the  bee’s  wings,  and  hum,  the  soft 
tones  of  the  homeward  flight  of  the  weary  worker  ? 
Can  you  find  examples  of  this  harmony  in  groups 
of  words  as  in  the  oft-quoted  laborious  line, — 
“Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone  ?  ” 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  lies  in  its  melody 
and  in  its  harmony  or  pleasing  succession  of 
sounds  and  in  the  perfect  adaptation  of  sounds  to 
sense.  One  learns  to  feel  the  thrill  of  these  ex¬ 
quisite  tones  by  training  himself  to  detect  them 
and  acquiring  the  habit  of  unconscious  response 
to  their  sweet  influence. 
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Do  you  find  anywhere  words  repeated  with 
regularity  and  phrases  repeated  in  words  but 
slightly  varying?  Is  this  a  pleasing  thing ?  Find 
in  some  poems  a  line  or  more  repeated  at  the  end 
of  every  stanza.  This  refrain  is  another  effort  to 
charm  the  ear  by  repetition  of  agreeable  sounds 
though  it  is  sometimes  a  recurrent  thought  that 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  sentiment. 
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The  author  of  Rab  and  His  Friends  has  aptly 
said:  “It  is  with  poetry  as  with  flowers  and 
fruits.  We  would  all  rather  have  them  and  taste 
them  than  talk  about  them.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  know  about  a  lily,  its  scientific  ins  and  outs, 
its  botany,  its  archaeology,  even  its  anatomy  and 
organic  radicals;  but  it  is  a  better  thing  to  look 
at  the  flowers  themselves  and  to  consider  how  they 
grow.” 

Professor  Shairp  writes:  “Whenever  the  soul 
comes  vividly  in  contact  with  any  fact,  truth,  or 
existence,  which  it  realizes  and  takes  home  to 
itself  with  more  than  common  intensity,  out  of 
that  meeting  of  the  soul  and  its  object  there  arises 
a  thrill  of  joy,  a  glow  of  emotion;  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  glow,  that  thrill ,  is  poetry.” 
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At  one  time  Wordsworth,  wandering  in  the 
beautiful  region  in  which  he  made  his  home,  came 
vividly  in  contact  with  a  fact,  his  soul  realized 
with  more  than  ordinary  intensity  the  meaning  of 
the  fact,  and  thrilling  with  the  experience  he  gave 
expression  to  the  glow  of  feeling: 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o’er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky-way, 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay: 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee. 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company; 
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I  gazed  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 
What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude, 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

One  is  not  to  suppose  that  the  poet  deliberately 
decided  that  he  would  use  iambic  tetrameter 
verse,  that  the  rhymes  should  alternate  through 
four  verses,  that  the  stanza  should  close  with  a 
rhyming  couplet  and  that  he  then  set  about  to 
find  words  necessary  to  fill  his  meters  and  fix 
his  rhymes.  Though  Poe  tells  us  this  is  the 
way  he  constructed  The  Raven  yet  we  feel  that 
there  is  something  more  than  mere  mechanical 
ability  in  the  little  poem  we  are  considering. 
By  some  wonderful  power  not  unlike,  though 
vastly  more  refined  than  the  one  by  which  we 
learn  to  recognize  the  rhythm  of  the  poem,  Words¬ 
worth’s  soul  found  expression  for  his  emotion  in 
the  perfect  harmony  of  verse.  Words,  phrases 
and  sentences  dropped  into  place,  verses  assumed 
the  right  length,  rhymes  sprang  into  being,  grace¬ 
ful  figures  took  new  life,  and  the  poem  was  cre¬ 
ated,  complete,  beautiful. 

He  is  lonely  as  a  cloud  on  a  bright  day  in 
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spring,  a  cloud  floating  far  above  the  rugged  crest 
of  his  mighty  Helvellyn;  he  knows  the  absolute 
loneliness  of  genius  which  neither  friend  nor  rela¬ 
tive  can  assuage.  Then  all  at  once  the  daffodils 
burst  upon  his  vision.  How  willingly  would  he 
make  us  see  them  as  he  sees  them  there  by  the 
lake  shore  in  a  long  line  underneath  the  trees,  ten 
thousand  of  them  at  once  dancing  in  a  glee  that 
outdoes  the  sparkling  waves.  His  loneliness  de¬ 
parts —  what  poet  could  be  other  than  gay  in  such 
a  jocund  company?  How  clearly  the  picture 
comes  to  us  of  the  pensive  poet,  stooping  joyfully 
and  laughing  in  unison  with  the  merriment  of  the 
golden  flowers  that  twinkled  in  such  multitudes 
about  him.  There  is  the  picture.  But  what  re¬ 
mains  in  the  poem  ? — The  lesson,  the  deep  thought 
that  more  than  power  of  expression  a  thousand¬ 
fold,  makes  Wordsworth  the  poet! 

“They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.  ” 

That  inward  eye,  that  power  of  recollection,  that 
marvelous  gift  which  enables  one  to  bring  up 
vividly  the  scenes  of  the  past  and  create  again  in 
the  present  the  joys  of  other  days  !  The  daffodils 
teach  him  again  the  great  lesson,  the  sustaining 
power,  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature.  It  is  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  that 
charms  away  his  loneliness;  it  is  the  recollection 
of  that  beauty  that  again  and  again  fills  his  heart 
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with  pleasure:  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  lines  and  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  lyric  that  excite  our 
admiration  and  give  to  our  vacant  and  pensive 
moods  some  of  the  same  joy  that  filled  his  breast 
when  the  daffodils  first  tossed  their  sprightly  heads. 

And  here  a  poet  is  always  at  his  best  for  beauty 
is  his  own  particular  domain.  The  true  poet 
searches  for  it,  lives  in  it,  and  breathes  it  forth  in 
inspired  lines  to  charm  away  the  cares  of  his 
hearers.  His  special  faculty  is  the  imagination 
by  which  he  gives  to  his  utterances  the  force  and 
vividness  that  move  the  world  and  by  which  he 
transmits  the  products  of  his  intellect  into  food 
for  emotions.  By  it  he  seizes  the  little  incidents 
of  daily  life  and  combines  them  in  harmonious 
wholes  or  separates  and  rearranges  the  elements 
of  his  thought,  ever  bringing  them  forth  in  more 
artistic  arrrangement,  and  stirring  the  emotions 
to  greater  depths.  True  poetry  springs  from  the 
heart  and  deals  with  one’s  relations  to  humanity, 
to  the  world,  to  the  infinite.  It  appeals  to  the 
best  that  is  in  man  and  stirs  him  to  nobler  resolves 
and  higher  achievements  ! 

To  quote  once  more  from  Professor  Shairp: 
“  To  appeal  to  the  higher  side  of  human  nature, 
and  to  strengthen  it,  to  come  to  its  rescue  when  it 
is  overborne  by  worldliness  and  material  interests, 
to  support  it  by  great  truths  set  forth  in  their 
most  attractive  form  —  this  is  the  only  worthy 
aim,  the  adequate  end,  of  all  poetic  endeavor.” 
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Longfellow  sees  the  great  truth  that  sorrow  and 
disappointment  must  come  to  everyone  but  that 
happiness  follows  in  their  steps;  that  it  is  useless 
to  repine  for  the  common  fate  of  mankind.  With 
the  greatest  skill  he  sets  forth  this  truth  in  the 
most  attractive  form.  He  assumes  a  day  cold 
and  dark  and  dreary  with  rain  falling  and  wind 
blowing  dismally:  the  scene  is  in  harmony  with 
the  day  for  there  is  only  the  moldering  wall,  ivy- 
covered,  desolate  with  the  dead  leaves  falling 
continuously  around  it.  Misery  and  despair  are 
typified  by  this  melancholy  picture.  But  this  is 
not  sufficient.  Hopelessness  must  be  further  in¬ 
tensified  by  reference  to  the  poet’s  life  which  like 
the  day  is  dark  and  dreary;  his  past  moldering 
and  broken  like  the  wall,  ivy-covered,  desolate 
with  the  hopes  of  his  youth  falling  unrealized. 
Rhythm  aided  by  the  choice  of  words  appropriate 
in  sound  and  vivid  in  coloring  stir  the  emotions 
sympathetically  and  the  reader’s  heart  is  touched 
with  sadness.  Longfellow  has  created  the  atmos¬ 
phere  he  wished,  has  prepared  the  mind  for  the 
truth  he  knows  and  would  inculcate.  It  is  by  a 
personal  admonition  that  he  does  this,  an  admo¬ 
nition  to  himself,  to  his  own  heart  so  that  no  trace 
of  didactic  purpose  may  appear  even  in  the  figur- 
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ative  general  truth  with  which  he  closes  the  last 
stanza. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 

The  vine  still  clings  to  the  moldering  wall, 

But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 

And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 

My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  moldering  Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining; 

Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 

Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 
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With  a  long  life  drawing  well  toward  its  close, 
a  life  of  study  and  quiet  meditation,  a  life  into 
which  sorrow  had  come  and  in  which  faith  had 
followed  doubt,  Tennyson,  mindful  of  the  loved 
ones  whom  he  must  soon  leave  behind,  writes  his 
message.  It  comes  from  a  heart  touched  and 
softened  by  experience  and  so  full  of  tenderness 
and  love  that  his  sentiment  is  universal.  His 
faith  is  as  broad  as  the  human  race  and  years 
will  not  affect  it.  Wherever  old  age  has  come  or 
death  approaches  with  certain  and  hastening 
steps,  Crossing  the  Bar  expresses  the  dearest 
hope,  the  sublimest  trust.  This  is  poetry,  this 
beautiful  heartfelt  expression  of  universal  ^sen¬ 
timent. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me. 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 
When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 
Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the 
boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 
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Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark. 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 
When  I  embark; 

For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  time 
and  place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 

Evening  approaches,  the  sun  is  setting,  the 
shadows  lengthening,  and  the  evening  star,  first 
harbinger  of  night,  appears  in  the  darkening 
heavens.  The  call  comes  clear  and  distinct,  the 
call  to  home  and  to  friends  who  have  preceded  in 
the  fateful  voyage.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  lies  the  bar  over  whose  surface  the  shallow 
waters  moan  fatefully  when  a  storm  approaches. 
How  significant  this  !  May  there  be  no  intima¬ 
tion  of  baffling  winds  and  breaking  waves,  of 
storm  and  shipwreck,  when  I  put  forth  alone  upon 
my  last  voyage. 

On  the  contrary,  may  the  tide  move  softly  in, 
so  deep  and  full  that  the  treacherous  sands  of  the 
bar  may  be  covered  too  deeply  to  fret  the  surface 
of  the  water,  so  smoothly  that  they  may  be 
crossed  without  an  intimation  of  their  presence. 
When  I  turn  home  again  may  death  have  no  ter¬ 
rors  for  me. 
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Now  twilight  grows  deeper,  the  evening  bell 
sounds  and  the  lights  go  out  one  by  one  and 
darkness  falls  as  the  bar  is  crossed.  Death  and 
darkness  and  farewell!  But  may  there  be  no  sad¬ 
ness  in  this  farewell;  the  bar  moans  not,  the  even¬ 
ing  star  is  full  of  hope. 

The  journey  may  be  long  into  that  region  where 
time  and  space  limit  not,  the  flood  may  bear  me 
on  with  resistless  energy  but  when  I  have  crossed 
the  bar  I  hope,  I  know,  I  shall  see  face  to  face  my 
Pilot,  my  Lord. 

Poetry  has  something  of  the  divine  in  it  and 
the  best  of  poetry  is  religious  in  the  deepest  and 
rarest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not  denominational, 
in  no  sense  sectarian;  but  as  the  Christian  religion 
conserves  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  man 
so  Christian  poetry  has  been  the  highest  and  the 
best,  its  lessons  the  most  inspiring,  its  spirit  the 
most  sublime.  English  poetry,  more  than  that 
of  any  other  nation,  is  characterized  by  deep 
reverence  and  by  enduring  faith  in  divine  justice 
and  mercy. 
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English  national  hymns  have  been  characterized 
by  this  same  devout  spirit,  whether  sung  in  the 
grandeur  of  righteous  wrath,  like  our  own  Battle 
Hynin  of  the  Republic  or  breathing  a  warning 
against  self-confidence  and  national  pride  as  does 
the  Recessional.  Patriotism  is  in  itself  an  inspi¬ 
ration;  and  poets  sing  of  brave  deeds  and  noble 
sacrifices  to  freedom,  till  hardier  souls  rush  to 
battle,  martyrs  to  their  love  of  country.  Such  a 
trumpet  blast  as  the  hymn  just  alluded  to  has 
rarely  been  heard  from  the  lips  of  poet  and  never 
before  from  woman.  Its  stirring  words  are  still 
sung  though  the  slavery  days  have  passed  and 
the  fiery  gospel  is  no  longer  writ  in  rows  of  bur¬ 
nished  steel.  The  devout  spirit  of  consecration 
expressed  in  the  last  stanza  saves  the  poem  from 
any  imputation  of  wrathfulness  inconsistent  with 
true  poetry.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  inspired  by  the 
exicting  events  of  the  slavery  struggle  rose  above 
herself,  above  her  race  and  wrote  in  the  excess 
of  her  feeling  straight  from  her  indignant  soul 
the  hymn  that  caught  the  hearts  of  her  country¬ 
men. 
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Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord; 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the 
grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his 
terrible  swift  sword : 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  watchfires  of  a  hundred 
circling  camps; 

They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening 
dews  and  damps: 

I  can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim 
and  flaring  lamps; 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished 
rows  of  steel; 

“As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with 
you  my  grace  shall  deal;” 

Let  the  hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  ser¬ 
pent  with  his  heel; 

Since  God  is  marching  on. 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall 
never  call  retreat; 

He  is  sitting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before 
his  judgment  seat; 
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O,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him  !  be 
jubilant,  my  feet ! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born 
across  the  sea, 

With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures 
you  and  me; 

As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 
make  men  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on. 
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God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line, 
Beneath  whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine  — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget ! 

But  it  needs  study  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
What  is  a  Recessional?  “Far-flung  battle-line” 
— What  does  the  expression  mean  ?  How  do  we 
(British)  hold  “dominion  over  the  palm  and 
pine  ”  ?  Have  we  colonies  where  the  palm  tree 
grows  and  others  where  the  pine  is  indigenous  ? 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies  — 

The  captain  and  the  kings  depart. 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  Sacrifice, 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget  ! 

What  tumult,  what  shouting  dies  ?  What 
captain  and  what  kings  depart  ?  Whence  do  they 
go?  What  is  the  ancient  Sacrifice?  Is  it  the 
“humble  and  contrite  heart”?  Where  did  Kip- 
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ling  find  such  an  expression  and  why  should  he 
call  such  a  heart  an  ancient  sacrifice  ? 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away  — 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire; 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  ! 

Judge  of  all  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget ! 

When  and  where  have  our  (British,  remember) 
navies  melted  away  ?  What  is  the  fire  that 
sinks  ?  Why  does  he  mention  dune  and  head¬ 
land  ?  What  of  Nineveh  and  Tyre  ?  How  can 
our  pomp  be  one  with  that  of  those  two  cities  ? 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe- 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget  —  lest  we  forget ! 

Who  are  the  Gentiles  ?  When  have  they 
boasted  without  awe  ?  What  is  meant  by  “lesser 
breeds  without  the  law  ”  ? 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard  — 
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All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard  — 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 

Thy  Mercy  on  thy  People,  Lord! 

Amen. 

What  is  the  tube,  the  shard  ?  Why  iron  shard, 
reeking  tube  ?  How  can  dust  be  valiant  ?  How 
can  dust  be  built  upon?  What  does  the  third 
line  mean  ? 

Now  that  its  phrases  are  all  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  and  the  poem  has  been  read  several  times 
without  interruption,  what  seems  to  be  the  chief 
sentiment  ?  What  one  central  idea  had  Kipling  to 
express?  Does  this  appear  in  each  stanza? 
What  is  there  in  the  poem  that  should  make  it 
within  a  few  months  after  its  publication  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  and  admired  poems  in  the 
language  ?  Why  should  it  be  as  popular  in 
America  as  in  England? 

Of  The  Recessional  Kipling  himself  says  : 

< 4  That  poem  gave  me  more  trouble  than  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  wrote.  I  had  promised  the  Times  a 
poem  on  the  Jubilee,  and  when  it  became  due, 
I  had  written  nothing  that  had  satisfied  me.  The 
Times  began  to  want  the  poem  badly,  and  sent 
letter  after  letter  asking  for  it.  I  made  many 
more  attempts  but  no  further  progress.  Finally 
the  Times  began  sending  telegrams.  So  I  shut 
myself  in  a  room  with  a  determination  to  stay 
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there  until  I  had  written  a  Jubilee  poem.  Sitting 
down  with  all  my  previous  attempts  before  me  I 
searched  through  those  dozens  of  sketches,  till  at 
last  I  found  just  one  line  I  liked.  That  was, 
‘  Lest  we  forget. 1  Round  these  words  The  Reces¬ 
sional  was  written.” 

James  Lane  Allen  says  :  — 

“  The  Recessional  is  virile  —  nothing  that  he  ever 
wrote  is  more  so;  yet  is  refined  —  as  little  else 
that  he  has  written  is.  It  .is  strong,  but  it  is 
equally  delicate.  It  is  massive  as  a  whole;  it  is 
in  every  line  just  as  graceful.  It  is  large 
enough  to  compass  the  scope  of  the  British 
empire;  it  creates  this  immensity  by  the  use  of  a 
few  small  details.  It  may  be  instantly  understood 
and  felt  by  all  men  in  its  obviousness;  yet  it  is  so 
rare  that  he  alone,  of  all  the  millions  of  English¬ 
men  could  even  think  of  writing  it.  The  new, 
vast  prayer  of  it  rises  from  the  ancient  sacrifice 
of  a  contrite  heart.” 
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The  exciting  causes  of  a  poet’s  inspiration  are 
as  numerous  and  varied  as  his  experiences  and 
interests.  A  few  of  these  have  been  noticed:  in 
Wordsworth,  the  daffodil;  in  Longfellow,  the  rainy 
day;  in  Tennyson,  the  harbor  bar;  in  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  the  slavery  agitation;  and  in  Kipling,  the 
Queen’s  Jubilee.  Only  the  last  two  can  be  called 
general  in  that  they  were  causes  of  excitement  and 
interest  to  a  whole  people:  the  others  moved  the 
poets  only  and  would  have  attracted  no  attention 
from  the  ordinary  observer.  But  there  are  many 
emotions  so  general  in  their  character  that  the 
whole  world  has  felt  them. 

FAMILY  AFFECTION 

No  one  has  lived  free  from  family  affection  and 
the  poets  have  from  the  beginning  made  this  the 
frequent  subject  of  their  verse.  Whittier  in  the 
lyric  he  makes  a  part  of  Snowbound  celebrates  in 
delicate  loving  words  the  emotion  so  universal. 
Father  and  mother,  his  sisters,  the  uncle,  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  other  guest  have  gone  and 
only  the  one  brother  remains  alive.  It  is  the  af¬ 
fection  surviving  death,  tinctured  by  the  sense  of 
deep  and  irreparable  loss,  that  wrings  the  strong 
man’s  heart  while  he  sings: 
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What  matter  how  the  night  behaved  ? 

What  matter  how  the  north-wind  raved  ? 

Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 
Could  quench  our  hearth-fire’s  ruddy  glow. 

O  Time  and  Change!  —  with  hair  as  gray 
As  was  my  sire ’s  that  winter  day, 

How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone 
Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on  ! 

Ah,  brother!  only  I  and  thou 
Are  left  of  all  that  circle  now, — 

The  dear  home  faces  whereupon 
That  fitful  firelight  paled  and  shone. 
Henceforward,  listen  as  we  will, 

The  voices  of  that  hearth  are  still; 

Look  where  we  may,  the  wide  earth  o’er, 
Those  lighted  faces  smile  no  more. 

We  tread  the  path  their  feet  have  worn, 

We  sit  beneath  their  orchard  trees, 

We  hear,  like  them,  the  hum  of  bees 
And  rustle  of  the  bladed  corn; 

We  turn  the  pages  that  they  read, 

Their  written  words  we  linger  o’er, 

But  in  the  sun  they  cast  no  shade, 

No  voice  is  heard,  no  sign  is  made, 

No  step  is  on  the  conscious  floor. 

But  seer  and  poet  as  he  is,  his  sadness  is  tem¬ 
pered  by  his  faith  and  in  confident  expectation  of  a 
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future  reunion,  he  voices  his  trust  and  showers  his 
pity  on  those  to  whom  death  is  final  extinction: 

Yet  Love  will  dream  and  Faith  will  trust 
(Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just) 

That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 
Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress-trees  1 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away, 

Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play  ! 

Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith, 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 

That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own  ! 

In  The  Princess ,  Tennyson  incorporates  a 
sweet  little  song  breathing  all  the  wealth  of  mother 
love  in  numbers  so  sweet  and  low  that  even  the 
mature  reader  is  carried  back  to  his  infancy,  to 
eventide  and  lullabies  from  lips  that  have  long  since 
ceased  to  sing  and  to  days  when  mother  grieved 
over  father’s  even  temporary  absence,  though 
never  doubting  his  return  to  home  and  love: 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 

Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 
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Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 

Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 
Blow  him  again  to  me; 

While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one, 
sleeps. 


Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 

Rest,  rest,  on  mother’s  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 

Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 
Under  the  silver  moon: 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one, 
sleep. 

There  were  six  of  these  exquisite  little  songs  in¬ 
cluded  in  The  Princess  but  not  in  the  first  edition. 
Tennyson  himself  says  of  them:  “The  songs  were 
not  an  afterthought.  Before  the  first  edition 
came  out  I  deliberated  with  myself  whether  I 
should  put  songs  in  between  the  separate  divisions 
of  the  poem;  again  I  thought,  the  poem  will  ex¬ 
plain  itself;  but  the  public  did  not  see  that  the 
child  was  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  and  at  last  I 
conquered  my  laziness  and  inserted  them.” 
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Another  seems  to  follow  naturally  in  this  con¬ 
nection: 

As  thro’  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 

And  pluck’d  the  ripen’d  ears, 

We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 

O  we  fell  out  I  know  not  why, 

And  kiss’d  again  with  tears. 

And  blessings  on  the  falling  out 
That  all  the  more  endears, 

When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love 
And  kiss  again  with  tears  ! 

For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 
We  lost  in  other  years, 

There  above  the  little  grave, 

O  there  above  the  little  grave, 

We  kiss’d  again  with  tears. 

FRIENDSHIP 

Friendship  is  only  less  strong  than  family  ties 
and  the  following  from  Tennyson  expresses  the 
sadness  of  his  soul  at  the  loss  of  his  most  cher¬ 
ished  companion,  and  is  interesting  as  it  fore¬ 
shadows  that  greatest  of  all  lyrics,  In  Memoriam. 
He  says,  “This  melody  of  tears  was  made  in  a 
Lincolnshire  lane  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
between  blossoming  hedges.” 
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Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  ! 

And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 


O  well  for  the  fisherman’s  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 
O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish’d  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  ! 


Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea  ! 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


Burns,  too,  in  another  vein  voices  the  universal 
sentiment  in  recollection  of  the  friends  of  other 
days: 
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Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min  ’  ? 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  days  o’  auld  lang  syne  ? 

CHORUS. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 

We’ll  tak  a  cup  o’  kindness  yet 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes, 

And  pu’d  the  gowans  fine  ; 

But  we’ve  wandered  monie  a  weary  foot, 
Sin’  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  paidl’t  i’  the  burn, 

Frae  morning  sun  till  dine  ; 

But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roared, 
Sin’  auld  lang  syne. 

And  here’s  a  hand,  my  trusty  frere, 

And  gie’s  a  hand  o’  thine  ; 

And  we’ll  tak  a  right  guid  willie-waught, 
For  auld  lang  syne. 
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And  surely  you’ll  be  your  pint-stoup, 

And  surely  I’ll  be  mine  ; 

And  we’ll  tak  a  cup  o’  kindness  yet 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

THE  PAST 

For  comparison,  here  is  another  lyric  from  the 
The  Princess.  This,  Tennyson  says  “was  written 
at  Tintern  when  the  woods  all  yellow  with  autumn 
were  seen  through  the  ruined  windows.  It  is  what 
I  have  always  felt  even  from  a  boy,  and  what  as  a 
boy  I  called  the  ‘ passion  of  the  past’  and  it  is 
so  always  with  me  now;  it  is  the  distance  that 
charms  me  in  the  landscape,  the  future  and  the 
past  and  not  the  immediate  to-day  in  which  I 
move.” 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 

In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields, 

And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under¬ 
world, 

Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge  ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
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Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-a waken’d  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering 
square ; 

So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remember’d  kisses  after  death, 

And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feign’d 
On  lips  that  are  for  others  ;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret ; 

O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

LOVE. 

But  the  richest  treasures  of  poetry  have  been 
devoted  to  the  love  of  man  for  woman.  In  the 
passionate  sonnet  of  which  the  following  is  a 
type,  one  phase  is  seen,  a  phase  which  has  not 
infrequently  degenerated  into  maudlin  sentiment 
or  a  reckless  disregard  of  that  purity  of  feeling 
which  must  always  characterize  the  highest  poetry. 
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Can  I  forget  that  glorious  autumn  night, 

So  full  of  joyous  pain,  when  you  and  I 
Stood  on  the  shore  beneath  a  cloudless  sky, 

And  watched  the  moon,  all  drenched  with  holy 
light, 

Sail  slowly  o’er,  and  toss  a  veil  of  white 

Across  the  heaving  sea  ?  —  when  waves 
rode  by 

And  pressed  broad  palms  upon  the  rocks, 
to  try 

And  bear  away  the  rough  stone  from  our  sight  ? 

Ah,  no  !  ’twas  then  I  spoke  to  you  of  love. — 
My  secret  which  you  long  ere  that  had 
guessed  ; 

’Twas  then  I  first  knew  passion’s  fiery  heat 

And  kissed  your  cheek,  your  lips,  while  high 
above 

A  great  star  shook,  and  in  its  burning  breast, 
As  in  my  own,  a  red  heart  beat  and  beat. 

Edmund  Spenser  before  the  year  1600  wrote: 
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What  guile  is  this,  that  those  her  golden  tresses 

She  doth  attire  under  a  net  of  gold  ; 

And  with  sly  skill  so  cunningly  them  dresses, 

That  which  is  gold  or  hair  may  scarce  be 
told  ? 

Is  it  that  men’s  frail  eyes,  which  gaze  too 
bold, 

She  may  entangle  in  that  golden  snare  ; 

And  being  caught,  may  craftily  enfold 
Their  weaker  hearts,  which  are  not  well 
aware  ? 

Take  heed,  therefore,  mine  eyes,  how  ye  do 
stare 

Henceforth  too  rashly  on  that  guileful  net, 
In  which,  if  ever  ye  entrapp’ed  are, 

Out  of  her  bands  you  by  no  means  shall  get. 
Fondness  it  were  for  any,  being  free, 

To  covet  fetters,  though  they  golden  be. 

Longfellow  translates  from  the  German  : 
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I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see, 

Take  care  ! 

She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be, 
Beware  !  Beware  ! 

Trust  her  not, 

She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

She  has  two  eyes,  so  soft  and  brown, 
Take  care  ! 

She  gives  a  side-glance  and  looks  down, 
Beware  !  Beware ! 

Trust  her  not, 

She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

And  she  has  hair  of  a  golden  hue, 

Take  care  ! 

And  what  she  says,  it  is  not  true, 
Beware  !  Beware  ! 

Trust  her  not, 

She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

She  has  a  bosom  as  white  as  snow, 

Take  care  ! 

She  knows  how  much  it  is  best  to  show, 
Beware !  Beware  ! 

Trust  her  not, 

She  is  fooling  thee  ! 
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She  gives  thee  a  garland  woven  fair, 
Take  care  ! 

It  is  a  fool’s-cap  for  thee  to  wear, 
Beware  !  Beware  ! 

Trust  her  not, 

She  is  fooling  thee  ! 


Wordsworth  near  the  beginning  of  this  century 
gives  this  loving  tribute  to  womanhood  : 


Sbe  was  a  phantom  of  Beliobt 


She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 

A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment’s  ornament. 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair; 

Like  twilight’s,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 

But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn  — 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 

To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 
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I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too  ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty  ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food  ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 
And  now  I  see  with  eyes  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 

A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A  traveler  between  life  and  death  ; 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 

And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 
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Edgar  A.  Poe,  than  whom  no  one  possessed  a 
greater  mastery  of  the  true  music  of  verse,  penned 
these  lines : 


XTo  t)el en 

Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nicean  barks  of  yore, 
That  gently,  o’er  a  perfumed  sea, 

The  weary,  wayworn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 
Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 
Lo,  in  yon  brilliant  window  niche 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand, 
The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand  ! 
Ah,  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which 
Are  Holy  Land ! 
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Thou  wast  all  that  to  me,  love, 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine  — 

A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine, 

All  wreathed  with  fairy  fruits  and  flowers, 
And  all  the  flowers  were  mine. 

Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last ! 

Ah,  starry  Hope  !  that  didst  arise 
But  to  be  overcast ! 

A  voice  from  out  the  Future  cries, 

‘ ‘  On,  on  !  ”  —  but  o’er  the  Past 
(Dim  gulf !)  my  spirit  hovering  lies 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast ! 

For  alas  !  alas  !  with  me 
The  light  of  life  is  o’er  ! 

No  more  —  no  more  —  no  more  — 
(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 
To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 

Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar  I 

And  all  my  days  are  trances, 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances, 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams  — 
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In  what  ethereal  dances, 

By  what  eternal  streams. 

And  Burns  catching  the  music  of  the  Scottish 
river  surrounds  his  Mary  with  the  soothing  atmos¬ 
phere  of  his  love  : 

STow  (Bentl£,  Sweet  Hfton 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green 
braes, 

Flow  gently,  I’ll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy 
praise; 

My  Mary’s  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her 
dream. 

Thou  stock-dove  whose  echo  resounds  through 
the  glen, 

Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny 
den, 

Thou  green-crested  lap-wing,  thy  screaming 
forbear, 

I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighboring  hills, 
Far  marked  with  the  courses  of  clear  winding 
rills; 

There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high, 

My  flocks  and  my  Mary’s  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 
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How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys 
below, 

Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses 
blow; 

There  oft  as  mild  evening  weeps  over  the  lea 

The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and 
me. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it 
glides, 

And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides; 

How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 

As  gathering  sweet  flowerets  she  stems  thy 
clear  wave. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green 
braes, 

Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my 
lays; 

My  Mary’s  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her 
dream. 


SORROW 

But  it  seems  that  even  in  the  excitement  of  love 
a  poet  could  scarcely  do  his  greatest  work.  It 
was  only  when  his  heart  was  wrenched  by  grief 
and  to  his  passion  was  added  the  sting  of  loss 
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that  his  soul  found  utterance  in  sweetest  melodies. 
So  in  Burns  and  Poe  we  find  the  finest  songs 
are  nearest  the  cry  of  breaking  hearts  : 

DiGblanb  /ifcars 

ROBERT  BURNS 

Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 
The  castle  o’  Montgomery, 

Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers, 
Your  waters  never  drumlie  ! 

There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry; 

For  there  I  took  the  last  farewell 
O’  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  gently  bloomed  the  gay  green  birk, 

How  rich  the  hawthorn’s  blossom, 

As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 
I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom  ! 

The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings, 

Flew  o’er  me  and  my  dearie; 

For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life 
Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi’  monie  a  vow,  and  locked  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fu’  tender; 

And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  ourselves  asunder: 
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But,  oh  !  fell  death’s  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! 

Now  green’s  the  sod,  and  cauld’s  the  clay, 
That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary ! 

Oh,  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips 
I  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly, 

And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 
That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 

And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 
That  heart  that  lo’ed  me  dearly  ! 

But  still  within  my  bosom’s  core 
Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 

Uo  /ibars  in  Ibeaven 

ROBERT  BURNS 

Thou  ling ’ring  star,  with  less’ning  ray, 

That  lov’st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 

Again  thou  usher’st  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 

O  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 

Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear’st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove, 
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Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 

Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past, 

Thy  image  at  onr  last  embrace, — 

Ah  !  little  thought  we  ’twas  our  last ! 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O’erhung  with  wild  woods,  thick’ning green; 

The  fragrant  birch  and  hawthorn  hoar 

Twined  am’rous  round  the  raptured  scene; 

The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray — 

Till  too,  too  soon,  the  flowing  west 
Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o’er  these  scenes  my  mem’ry  wakes, 

And  fondly  brooks  with  miser  care; 

Time  but  th’  impression  deeper  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 

My  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 

Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear’st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 
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EDGAR  A.  POE 


It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 

That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may 
know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee; 

And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other 
thought 

Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea; 

But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than 
love  — 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee; 

With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 
Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 

A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 
My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 

So  that  her  highborn  kinsman  came 
And  bore  her  away  from  me, 

To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulcher 
In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
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The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven, 
Went  envying  her  and  me  — 

Yes !  —  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know, 
In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 

That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night, 
Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the 
love 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we _ 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we  — 

And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 

Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  : 

For  the  moon  never  beams,  without  bringing 
me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 

And  the  stars  never  rise,  but  I  feel  the  bright 
eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 

And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the 
side 

Of  my  darling, — my  darling, —  my  life  and 
my  bride, 

In  her  sepulcher  there  by  the  sea, 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 
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DEATH  AND  IMMORTALITY 

Death  is  a  frequent  theme  and  one  of  universal 
interest  as  is  the  immortality  of  loved  ones,  their 
return  to  us  in  spirit  form  or  our  meeting  and 
knowing  them  hereafter: 

Zbc  IReaper  ant)  tbc  jflowers 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

There  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 
And,  with  his  sickle  keen, 

He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

“Shall  I  have  naught  that  is  fair  ?  ”  saith  he; 

‘  ‘  Have  naught  but  the  bearded  grain  ? 
Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet 
to  me, 

I  will  give  them  all  back  again.” 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes, 
He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves; 

It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 
He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

“  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay,” 
The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled; 
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“Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they, 
Where  He  was  once  a  child. 

They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 
Transplanted  by  my  care, 

And  saints,  upon  their  garments  white, 
These  sacred  blossoms  wear.” 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain, 
The  flowers  she  most  did  love; 

She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 
In  the  fields  of  light  above. 

O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day; 

’T  was  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth, 
And  took  the  flowers  away. 
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HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered, 
And  the  voices  of  the  Night 
Wake  the  better  soul,  that  slumbered, 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 

And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall, 
Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 
Enter  at  the  open  door; 

The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more; 

He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherished 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 

By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished, 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life  ! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 

Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore, 
Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  1 
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And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 
More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine, 
Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 

With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 
Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 

Is  the  spirit’s  voiceless  prayer, 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

O,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 
All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 

If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died ! 
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Poets,  delicate  in  sensibilities,  refined  in  taste, 
strong  in  emotions  have  been  peculiarly  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  the  influences  surrounding  them,  and  subject 
to  moods  of  which  coarser-grained  mortals  know 
nothing.  So  there  are  many  poems  of  highest  art 
which  have  had  their  birth  in  feelings  that  could 
not  have  been  accounted  for  in  ordinary  ways. 
Sadness,  melancholy,  and  dejection  are  as  common 
as  high  spirits,  unreasoning  gayety  or  calm  and 
quiet  pensiveness.  In  a  state  of  such  unreasoning 
dejection  brought  on,  one  may  be  tempted  to  con¬ 
jecture,  by  some  vague  premonition  of  his  untimely 
end,  Shelley  penned  in  Naples  some  stanzas  that 
for  beauty  of  form  and  unity  of  thought  are  almost 
unrivaled: 


Stan3as 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 

( Written  in  dejection,  near  Naples ) 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 
Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon’s  transparent  might, 
The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light, 
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Around  its  unexpanded  buds; 

Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 

The  winds’,  the  birds’,  the  ocean  floods’. 
The  City’s  voice  itself  is  soft  like  Solitude's. 

I  see  the  Deep’s  untrampled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  seaweeds  strown  ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers, 
thrown: 

I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone, 

The  lightning  of  the  noon-tide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, 

How  sweet!  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my 
emotion. 

Alas!  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around, 

Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  found, 

And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned  — 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 

Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 
Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure;  — 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another 
measure. 
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Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are; 

I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear, 
Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 

And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o’er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold, 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 

Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old, 
Insults  with  this  untimely  moan  ; 

They  might  lament  —  for  I  am  one 
Whom  men  love  not, —  and  yet  regret, 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 
Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set, 

Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in  mem¬ 
ory  yet. 

Thoughts  of  the  last  bitter  hour  are  universal 
and  but  few  have  escaped  the  moments  in  which 
they  felt  the  enduring  nature  of  river  and  sea,  the 
eternal  power  of  sun  and  moon,  and  realized  inar¬ 
ticulately  the  pathos  of  their  own  departure,  but  a 
Tennyson  is  necessary  to  make  the  farewell 
beautiful: 
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Flow  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea, 
Thy  tribute  wave  deliver: 

No  more  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Flow,  softly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 

A  rivulet,  then  a  river: 

Nowhere  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

But  here  will  sigh  thine  alder  tree, 
And  here  thine  aspen  shiver; 

And  here  by  thee  will  hum  the  bee, 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

A  thousand  suns  will  stream  on  thee, 
A  thousand  moons  will  quiver; 

But  not  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  limitations 
under  which  the  poet  labors  and  the  marvelous 
skill  with  which  he  uses  the  material  at  hand. 
Things  so  simple  in  themselves  as  to  attract  no 
passing  glance  show  to  him  truths  that  lie  too 
deep  for  recognition.  The  base  metal  of  the  com¬ 
monplace  is  transmuted  to  the  pure  gold  of  poetry 
and  will  pass  current  among  mankind  as  long  as 
time  endures.  But  it  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  at 
once  recognize  the  true,  and  separate  it  from  the 
false.  Our  tastes  are  depraved,  our  insight  is 
poor,  experience  has  taught  us  little  or  has  failed 
to  teach  us  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  messages  we  receive.  Our 
ears  are  not  attuned  to  the  music,  and  our 
souls,  debased  by  our  coarse  daily  lives  fail  to 
recognize  the  voice  of  divinity  even  when  it  mur¬ 
murs  in  the  soothing  rhythm  of  verse.  The  fault 
is  in  ourselves.  It  is  not  to  our  credit  that  poetry 
has  no  charm  for  us.  The  cares  of  home,  the 
pressure  of  business,  the  strife  for  position  and 
honor  have  no  claims  upon  us  superior  to  the 
demand  for  esthetic  growth,  or  spiritual  advance¬ 
ment.  The  pulpit  and  the  stage  can  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  exert  so  refining  an  influence  as 
the  quiet  persistent  calls  of  poetry.  He  who  has 
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learned  to  read  and  to  be  moved  by  the  things  he 
reads  has  taken  the  first  long  step  toward  the  high¬ 
est  and  the  best.  Though  seeing  the  beauty  of 
expression,  the  living  figures  that  give  force  and 
being  to  the  language ;  hearing  the  music  of  aptly 
chosen  words  and  rhythmical  arrangement  and 
recognizing  those  charms  of  form  that  cost  the 
poet  such  anxious  hours  of  preparation  still  it  is 
to  none  of  these  that  our  ultimate  attention  is 
directed.  The  truth  underlying  it,  the  life-lesson 
it  teaches,  the  inspiration  it  gives,  the  solace  it 
lends  to  hours  of  grief,  the  joy  it  brings  to  weary 
hearts,  these  are  what  make  poetry  valuable,  these 
are  what  make  it  the  crowning  glory  of  literature. 

Dallas  says  :  ‘  ‘  Where  history  is  fact,  poetry  is 
truth,”  Shairp  :  “It  is  thought  touched  by  im¬ 
agination  and  emotion,”  and  Alfred  Austin,  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  successor  as  poet  laureate  of  England  : 
“  Poetry  is  a  transfiguration  of  life.” 

The  highest  type  of  literary  expression  is  poetry 
and  the  most  perfect  creation  of  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion  is  the  lyric.  Technically  a  lyric  is  a  song,  a 
short  poem  that  can  be  set  to  music.  But  this 
must  be  interpreted  in  a  wide  sense  for  though  all 
the  songs  that  are  sung  are  lyrics,  the  greater 
number  of  lyrics  were  never  intended  to  be  fitted 
to  the  closer  requirements  of  vocal  harmony.  They 
deal  with  all  subjects  and  have  few  requirements 
of  form,  though  form  is  an  essential  element  and 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  for  to  the  perfection 
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of  form  much  of  the  intense  effect  of  the  lyric  is 
due.  Like  the  essay  the  lyric  is  a  subjective  com¬ 
position,  it  is  confessedly  the  expression  of  the 
poet’s  personal  emotion  and  his  own  experiences. 
His  mind,  his  soul  speak  to  us  ;  he  does  not  inter¬ 
pret  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  another.  The 
lyric  is  usually  contemplative  and  full  of  the 
choicest  results  of  the  poet’s  meditations.  It 
does  not  seek  to  persuade,  but  to  influence  action 
indirectly  through  direct  appeals  to  the  emotions. 
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All  the  poems  which  we  have  so  far  printed  are 
lyrics.  Our  language  is  singularly  rich  in  this 
class  of  poetry,  and  we  have  been  embarrassed  by 
the  number  from  which  we  can  choose.  The 
student  will  find  many  more  in  his  general  reading 
that  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  course. 

Songs  form  a  class  of  lyrics  as  varied  in 
content  as  the  possible  subjects  in  life.  One 
might  consider  them  as  sacred  and  secular  and 
under  the  former  recognize  the  psalms  which  our 
poets  have  many  times  rendered  into  metrical 
form,  not  infrequently  detracting  from  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  originals.  “The  Lord  is  my  Shep¬ 
herd  ”  needs  no  change,  no  remodeling  from  the 
biblical  version  to  make  it  a  true  lyric,  but  that  it 
may  be  sung  to  the  tunes  of  our  churches  it  has 
more  than  once  been  paraphrased.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison  this  somewhat  noted  version  by 
James  Montgomery  is  reproduced  : 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  no  want  shall  I  know; 

I  feed  in  green  pastures,  safe-folded  I  rest ; 
He  leadeth  my  soul  where  the  still  waters  flow, 
Restores  me  when  wandering,  redeems  when 
oppressed. 
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Through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death 
though  I  stray, 

Since  thou  art  my  guardian  no  evil  I  fear  ; 
Thy  rod  shall  defend  me,  Thy  staff  be  my  stay  ; 
No  harm  can  befall  with  my  Comforter  near. 

In  the  midst  of  affliction  my  table  is  spread  ; 
With  blessings  unmeasured  my  cup  run¬ 
neth  o’er  ; 

With  perfume  and  oil  Thou  anointest  my 
head  ; 

Oh  !  what  shall  I  as’k  of  thy  Providence 
more  ? 

Let  goodness  and  mercy,  my  bountiful  God, 
Still  follow  my  steps  till  I  meet  Thee  above  : 
I  seek,  by  the  path  which  my  forefathers  trod 
Through  the  land  of  their  sojourn,  Thy 
kingdom  of  love. 

Hymns  are  religious  songs  expressing  devout 
reverence  for  the  deity,  displaying  confidence  and 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  God,  breathing  a  prayer 
for  help  in  hours  of  difficulty  and  distress,  or  for 
consolation  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  Our  litera¬ 
ture  is  full  of  these  noble  poems,  and  their  lofty 
sentiments,  clothed  in  beautiful  words  sung  to  the 
thrilling  music  of  other  inspired  composers,  have 
been  potent  factors  in  the  culture  and  refinement 
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of  the  race.  Some  of  course  are  sectarian  and 
thereby  lose  much  of  their  power  for  universal 
good,  but  there  are  many  grand  hymns  that  can  be 
sung  with  perfect  sincerity  and  deep  emotion  by 
members  of  every  creed.  Cardinal  Newman  has 
given  us  in  Lead, ',  Kindly  Light  one  of  those  hymns 
that  smile  at  creed  and  voice  the  universal  trust  of 
the  Christian  world.  Others  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  the  reader. 

Lead,  kindly  light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
Lead  thou  me  on  ; 

The  night  is  dark  and  I  am  far  from  home  ; 
Lead  thou  me  on  ; 

Keep  thou  my  feet  ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene  ;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  thou 
Shouldst  lead  me  on  ; 

I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path  ;  but  now 
Lead  thou  me  on  ; 

I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will.  Remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  thy  power  has  blest  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on 

O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent  till 
The  night  is  gone, 
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And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which,  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost 
the  while. 

Secular  songs  are  written  upon  nearly  every 
conceivable  topic  of  human  interest  and  are  more 
numerous  than  any  other  form  of  literature,  but  so 
many  of  them  are  inferior  in  composition  and  so 
dependent  upon  the  jingle  of  the  tunes  to  which 
they  are  sung  that  their  life  is  little  longer  than  the 
time  consumed  in  their  production.  But  a  large 
number  are  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  art  and 
are  as  worthy  of  immortality  as  anything  we  read. 

There  are  comic  songs  that  sparkle  with  wit  and 
whose  music  laughs  with  the  hearer ;  sentimental 
and  love  songs  whose  sensuous  cadences  intensify 
the  passion  of  their  words ;  convivial  songs  where 
toasts  are  drunk  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
clinking  glasses ;  and  patriotic  songs  that  roll 
with  the  ringing  cheers  of  thousands  and  the 
tramp  of  armed  men. 
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When  one  thinks  of  all  the  poems  that  he  may 
properly  call  songs  he  begins  to  see  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  group  in  literature.  But  lyric  is  a 
far  more  comprehensive  term.  There  are  still 
three  large  classes  of  lyrics  each  distinct  in  itself, 
though,  as  we  see  if  we  try  to  draw  the  lines 
closely,  shading  off  into  one  another.  Usually 
these  are  in  the  nature  of  a  direct  address  to  some 
person,  place,  or  thing,  and  are  distinguished  one 
from  another  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  the 
rules  of  form.  All  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
complimentary  to  the  thing  addressed  and  show 
interest,  respect,  admiration  or  love.  The  ode 
and  elegy  have  most  in  common,  although  the 
latter  is  a  tribute  to  the  dead.  The  sonnet  par¬ 
takes  deeply  of  the  nature  of  the  others  but  is 
set  off  by  very  arbitrary  limitations  of  form. 

There  are  no  rules  governing  the  form  of  the 
ode  ;  the  poet  is  at  liberty  to  select  whatever  form 
seems  best  adapted  to  his  purpose.  The  length  of 
the  stanza,  the  meter,  the  rhyme,  may  be  as  varied 
as  his  fancy  dictates,  but  the  ode  is  an  address 
direct  and  personal,  an  address  with  praise  for  its 
object.  The  subject  may  be  a  flower,  a  piece  of 
pottery,  a  person,  a  bird  or  a  nation,  but  some 
definite  inciting  object  is  necessary.  The  ode  is 
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subjective  in  that  the  poet  expresses  his  own  feel¬ 
ing  of  admiration  or  reverence.  Often  there  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  benefit  conferred,  a  lesson 
learned,  or  affection  returned.  From  these  con¬ 
ditions,  namely,  the  liberty  of  form,  the  direct  and 
pointed  inspiration,  the  sincere  desire  to  return 
a  favor,  a  poet  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
produce  his  choicest  work  and  so  he  has  $one. 
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The  skylark  is  unknown  in  this  country,  but  in 
England  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  great 
delight  to  everyone  who  has  seen  and  heard  it. 
In  early  morning,  springing  from  the  grass  it  goes 
upward  in  spiral  curves  singing  its  melodious  song 
till  lost  to  view  at  some  great  height.  This  unique 
flight  and  the  sweet  song  that  accompanies  it  have 
made  the  lark  the  subject  of  numberless  allusions 
in  literature,  and  more  than  once  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  poetic  or  prose  description.  To  Shelley 
it  was  the  inspiration  for  his  most  musical  lyric. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 

That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  ‘higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever 
singest. 
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In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  sunken  sun, 

O’er  which  clouds  are  brightning, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run  ; 

Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 
Melts  around  thy  flight ; 

Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  day-light 

Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill 
delight, 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere, 

Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear, 

Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 
With  thy  voice  is  loud, 

As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 

The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is 
overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
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From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see, 

As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 

Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 

To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded 
not : 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 
In  a  palace  tower, 

Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 

With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows 
her  bower : 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 
In  a  dell  of  dew, 

Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 

Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it 
from  the  view  : 

> 

Like  a  rose  embowered 
In  its  own  green  leaves, 

By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 
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Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy¬ 
winged  thieves  : 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 

Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 

Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth 
surpass  : 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine  : 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 

That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  Hymenaeal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 

Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, 

A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden 
want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 
Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 

What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 

What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance 
of  pain  ? 
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With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 
Languor  cannot  be: 

Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee: 

Thou  lovest;  but  ne’er  knew  love’s  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 

Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream, 

Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal 
stream  ! 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not: 

Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught; 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  sad¬ 
dest  thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 

If  we  were  things  born 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 

I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come 
near. 

Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delightful  sound, 
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Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 

Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the 
ground ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know, 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow,  - 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listen¬ 
ing  now. 

This  is  a  poem  that  repays  the  closest  study. 
Notice  the  form  carefully.  Is  it  the  same 
throughout  the  poem  ?  What  is  the  meter  of  the 
fifth  verse  ?  Is  it  the  same  in  every  stanza  ?  Is 
the  meter  of  the  other  verses  identical  ?  Is  it 
similar?  What  line  rhymes  with  the  first?  How 
many  syllables  rhyme?  What  line  rhymes  with 
the  second  ?  How  many  syllables  rhyme  ?  Is  it 
a  perfect  rhyme  ?  With  what  does  the  fifth  line 
rhyme  ?  Is  the  scheme  the  same  in  every  stanza  ? 
Are  there  any  defective  lines  ? 

Find  all  the  names  he  gives  the  skylark.  Pick 
out  all  the  similes  or  metaphors  he  uses  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  bird.  Collect  all  the  figures  by  which 
he  describes  an  action  of  the  bird.  Collect  all 
the  expressions  by  which  he  characterizes  the 
song. 
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In  language  taken  from  the  poem,  tell  the  effect 
the  song  has  upon  the  poet.  Learn  lines  that  make 
in  themselves  gems  of  thought  for  future  memory. 

Having  done  all  this  thoughtfully,  read  the 
poem  aloud  as  expressively  as  you  can.  This  is 
a  practice  that  should  be  followed  in  all  your 
study  of  poetry.  Read  aloud,  if  possible  to  some 
listener.  Have  someone  read  to  you.  The 
sound,  the  music,  is  so  important  in  poetry  that 
you  must  not  miss  it  and  you  must  hear  much 
poetry  read  aloud  before  you  can  catch  the  en¬ 
trancing  melody  of  the  verse  by  glancing  at  the 
lines. 


TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

The  English  cuckoo  differs  from  the  skylark  in 
many  respects.  It  has  no  pleasant  song,  its  notes 
are  harsh  and  unattractive.  It  seeks  the  deep 
woods,  rarely  showing  itself  to  anybody.  Rapid 
on  the  wing,  quick  of  eye,  sly  in  its  movements, 
only  the  acute  vision  of  the  adept  bird-seeker  is 
rewarded  by  frequent  glimpses  of  this  woodland 
hermit.  In  character  it  is  not  admirable,  as  it 
makes  no  home  for  itself,  but,  placing  its  eggs  in 
the  nest  of  some  smaller  bird,  it  abandons  its  off¬ 
spring  to  the  doubtful  care  of  its  unwilling  hosts. 
But  in  England  the  bird  is  a  harbinger  of  spring 
and  as  such  its  mysterious  voice  always  attracts 
attention.  Wordsworth  celebrates  it  thus: 
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O  blithe  new-comer  !  I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

O  cuckoo !  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 
Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear; 

From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 

At  once  far  off  and  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  vale 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 

Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring  ! 
Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 

No  bird — but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery; 

The  same  whom  in  my  schoolboy  days 
I  listened  to;  that  cry 

Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 
In  bush  and  tree  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 

Through  woods  and  on  the  green; 

And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love  — 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 
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And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessed  bird  !  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place, 

That  is  fit  home  for  thee  ! 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  apply  to  this  poem 
the  same  points  for  study  given  to  the  skylark. 
Upon  that  basis,  which  poem  is  the  more  musical  ? 
Which  has  the  greater  felicity  of  expression? 
Which  contains  the  most  striking  lesson  for  the 
reader  ?  Which  is  the  greater  poem  ? 

ODE  TO  DUTY 

The  sense  of  duty,  last  to  be  developed  in  the 
human  being,  most  abstract  and  difficult  to  follow, 
has  been  personified  by  Wordsworth,  whose  deep 
insight  leads  him  to  recognize  the  highest  and 
grandest  elements  in  this  highest  of  all  motives. 
He  addresses  Duty,  compares  her  with  the  lesser 
incentives  to  right  action,  pleads  for  her  activity 
when  minor  motives  fail  to  rule  and  then  turning 
his  thoughts  inward  consecrates  himself  to  her 
service. 
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Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God ! 

O  Duty  !  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove: 

Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe, 

From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free, 

And  calm’st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  hu¬ 
manity  ! 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them;  who,  in  love  and  truth, 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 

Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth: 

Glad  hearts,  without  reproach  or  blot, 

Who  do  thy  work  and  know  it  not: 

Long  may  the  kindly  impulse  last ! 

But  thou,  if  they  should  totter,  teach  them 
to  stand  fast ! 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 

And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 

When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 

And  joy  its  own  security. 

And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 
Even  now  who,  not  unwisely  bold, 

Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed, 

Yet  seek  thy  firm  support  according  to  their 
need. 
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I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried  — 

No  sport  of  every  random  gust, 

Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide  — 

Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust; 

And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 
The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray; 

But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly, 
if  I  may. 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 

Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 

I  supplicate  for  thy  control, 

But  in  the  quietness  of  thought. 

Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires; 

I  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desires; 

My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 
I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

Stern  lawgiver  !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead’s  most  benignant  grace; 

Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face. 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads; 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through 
thee,  are  fresh  and  strong. 
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To  humbler  functions,  awful  power ! 

I  call  thee:  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour; 

Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end  ! 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 

The  confidence  of  reason  give, 

And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  bondman  let 
me  live! 

ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  WELLINGTON 

In  an  entirely  different  vein  is  Tennyson’s 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington , 
which  was  published  in  1852.  It  is  especially 
deserving  of  study  because  of  its  unique  form  as 
well  as  its  solemn  meaning.  Its  great  length  and 
elegiac  character  make  it  a  type  quite  alone  in 
the  language.  To  follow  the  train  of  thought 
will  require  study,  for  here  as  is  frequently  the 
case  the  poet  assumes  in  his  reader  the  same 
mental  condition  that  animates  himself  and 
expects  his  thought  to  be  followed  even  across 
those  silent  periods  which  during  composition 
have  been  given  to  meditation.  The  stanzas  of 
varying  length  and  irregular  meter  mark  different 
phases  of  thought,  from  one  to  the  other  of  which 
the  transition  is  frequently  abrupt,  yet  when  the 
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ode  is  viewed  as  a  whole  it  is  found  to  possess 
that  unity  of  sentiment  and  purpose  that  a  poem 
should  have. 

Determine  the  characteristic  idea  of  each  stanza 
and  fill  in  for  yourself  the  hiatus  between  it  and 
the  next.  In  the  stanza  where  Wellington  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  spirit  of  the  great  Nelson,  notice 
who  utters  each  sentence.  The  absence  of  quo¬ 
tation  marks  makes  this  a  little  difficult  but  a  close 
reading  will  accomplish  it.  What  is  the  most 
notable  characteristic  of  Wellington  as  Tennyson 
sees  him?  What  is  the  highest  tribute  paid  to 
the  great  leader  ?  Which  stanza  seems  to  you  the 
most  fitting  ?  Can  you  find  evidence  in  the  poem 
of  the  use  of  sonorous  words  to  fit  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion  ?  Is  the  meter  fit  for  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  subject  ? 

Bury  the  Great  Duke 

With  an  empire’s  lamentation, 

Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty 
nation, 

Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall, 

Warriors  carry  the  warrior’s  pall, 

And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  hall. 

Where  shall  we  lay  the  man  whom  we 
deplore  ? 


Here,  in  streaming  London’s  central  roar.1 
Let  the  sound  of  those  he  wrought  for, 

And  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for, 

Echo  round  his  bones  for  evermore. 

Lead  out  the  pageant:  sad  and  slow, 

As  fits  an  universal  woe, 

Let  the  long,  long  procession  go, 

And  let  the  sorrowing  crowd  about  it  grow, 
And  let  the  mournful  martial  music  blow; 
The  last  great  Englishman  is  low. 

Mourn,  for  to  us  he  seems  the  last, 
Remembering  all  his  greatness  in  the  Past. 
No  more  in  soldier  fashion  will  he  greet 2 
With  lifted  hand  the  gazer  in  the  street. 

O  friends,  our  chief  state-oracle  is  mute: 
Mourn  for  the  man  of  long-enduring  blood, 
The  statesman-warrior,  moderate,  resolute, 
Whole  in  himself,  a  common  good. 

Mourn  for  the  man  of  amplest  influence, 
Yet  clearest  of  ambitious  crime, 

Our  greatest  yet  with  least  pretense, 

Great  in  council  and  great  in  war, 

Foremost  captain  of  his  time, 

Rich  in  saving  common-sense, 


x.  In  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  London. 

2.  Alludes  to  the  only  time  Tennyson  saw  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  sublime. 

O  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew, 

O  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men  drew, 
O  iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  true, 

O  fall’n  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 
Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that 
blew! 

Such  was  he  whom  we  deplore. 

The  long  self-sacrifice  of  life  is  o’er. 

The  great  World-victor’s3  victor  will  be  seen 
no  more. 

All  is  over  and  done: 

Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

England,  for  thy  son. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll’d. 

Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

And  render  him  to  the  mold. 

Under  the  cross  of  gold 
That  shines  over  city  and  river, 

There  he  shall  rest  for  ever 
Among  the  wise  and  the  bold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll’d: 

And  a  reverent  people  behold 
The  towering  car,  the  sable  steeds: 


3.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Waterloo. 
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Bright  let  it  be  with  its  blazon’d  deeds 
Dark  in  its  funeral  fold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll’d: 

And  a  deeper  knell  in  the  heart  be  knoll’d; 
And  the  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem  roll’d 
Thro’  the  dome  of  the  golden  cross; 

And  the  volleying  cannon  thunder  his  loss; 

He  knew  their  voices  of  old. 

For  many  a  time  in  many  a  clime 
His  captain’s  ear  has  heard  them  boom 
Bellowing  victory,  bellowing  doom: 

When  he  with  those  deep  voices  wrought, 
Guarding  realms  and  kings  from  shame; 

With  those  deep  voices  our  dead  captain  taught 
The  tyrant,  and  asserts  his  claim 
In  that  dread  sound  to  the  great  name 
Which  he  has  worn  so  pure  of  blame. 

In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 

A  man  of  well-attemper’d  frame. 

O  civic  muse,  to  such  a  name, 

To  such  a  name  for  ages  long, 

To  such  a  name, 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame, 

And  ever-echoing  avenues  of  song. 

Who  is  he  that  cometh,  like  an  honor’d  guest, 
With  banner  and  with  music,  with  soldier  and 
with  priest, 
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With  a  nation  weeping,  and  breaking  on  my 
rest  ? 4 

Mighty  Seaman,  this  is  he 
Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea. 

Thine  island  loves  thee  well,  thou  famous 
man, 

The  greatest  sailor  since  our  world  began. 
Now,  to  the  roll  of  muffled  drums, 

To  thee  the  greatest  soldier  comes; 

For  this  is  he 

Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea; 

His  foes  were  thine;  he  kept  us  free; 

O  give  him  welcome,  this  is  he 
Worthy  of  our  gorgeous  rites, 

And  worthy  to  be  laid  by  thee; 

For  this  is  England’s  greatest  son, 

He  that  gain’d  a  hundred  fights, 

Nor  ever  lost  an  English  gun: 

This  is  he  that  far  away 
Against  the  myriads  of  Assaye 5 
Clash’d  with  his  fiery  few  and  won; 

And  underneath  another  sun, 

Warring  on  a  later  day, 

Round  affrighted  Lisbon  drew 6 
The  treble  works,  the  vast  designs 

4.  The  speaker  here  is  Lord  Nelson,  the  greatest  English  admiral. 

5.  W ellington’s  first  victory  at  a  little  town  in  India. 

6.  One  of  the  great  victories  over  the  French. 
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Of  his  labor’d  rampart-lines, 

Where  he  greatly  stood  at  bay, 

Whence  he  issued  forth  anew, 

And  ever  great  and  greater  grew, 

Beating  from  the  wasted  vines 
Back  to  France  her  banded  swarms, 

Back  to  France  with  countless  blows, 

Till  o’er  the  hills  her  eagles  flew 
Beyond  the  Pyrenean  pines, 

Follow’d  up  in  valley  and  glen 
With  blare  of  bugle,  clamor  of  men, 

Roll  of  cannon  and  clash  of  arms, 

And  England  pouring  on  her  foes. 

Such  a  war  had  such  a  close. 

Again  their  ravening  eagle  rose 

In  anger,  wheel’d  on  Europe-shadowing  wings, 

And  barking  for  the  thrones  of  kings; 

Till  one  that  sought  but  Duty’s  iron  crown 

On  that  loud  Sabbath7  shook  the  spoiler  down; 

A  day  of  onsets  of  despair  l 

Dash’d  on  every  rocky  square 

Their  surging  charges  foam’d  themselves  away; 

Last,  the  Prussian  trumpet  blew; 

Thro’  the  long-tormented  air 
Heaven  flash’d  a  sudden  jubilant  ray, 

And  down  we  swept  and  charged  and  over¬ 
threw. 

7.  Sunday,  June  18,  1815.  The  battle  of  Waterloo. 
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So  great  a  soldier  taught  us  there, 

What  long-enduring  hearts  could  do 
In  that  world  earthquake,  Waterloo! 

Mighty  Seaman,8  tender  and  true, 

And  pure  as  he  from  taint  of  craven  guile, 

O  savior  of  the  silver-coasted  isle,  9 
O  shaker  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Nile, 

If  aught  of  things  that  here  befall 
Touch  a  spirit  among  things  divine, 

If  love  of  country  move  thee  there  at  all, 

Be  glad,  because  his  bones  are  laid  by  thine! 
And  thro’  the  centuries  let  a  people’s  voice 
In  full  acclaim, 

A  people’s  voice, 

The  proof  and  echo  of  all  human  fame, 

A  people’s  voice,  when  they  rejoice 
At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 

Attest  their  great  commander’s  claim 
With  honor,  honor,  honor,  honor  to  him, 
Eternal  honor  to  his  name. 

A  people’s  voice!  we  are  a  people  yet. 

Tho’  all  men  else  their  nobler  dreams  forget, 


8.  Nelson  annihilated  the  French  fleet  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile  (1798) ; 
Denmark’s  fleet  was  defeated  at  Copenhagen  on  the  Baltic  (1801)  ;  and 
in  1805  Nelson  gained  his  greatest  victory  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle 
with  the  navies  of  France  and  Spain  off  Trafalgar,  a  cape  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

9.  England.  An  allusion  to  its  white  chalk  cliffs  that  make  the 
southern  coast. 
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Confused  by  brainless  mobs  and  lawless 
Powers; 

Thank  Him  who  isled  us  here,  and  roughly 
set 

His  Briton  in  blown  seas  and  storming  showers, 
We  have  a  voice,  with  which  to  pay  the  debt 
Of  boundless  love  and  reverence  and  regret 
To  those  great  men  who  fought,  and  kept  it 
ours. 

And  keep  it  ours,  O  God,  from  brute  control; 
O  Statesman,  guard  us,  guard  the  eye,  the 
soul 

Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England  whole, 
And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom  sown 
Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne, 
That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there  springs 
Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  kings; 
For,  saving  that,  ye  help  to  save  mankind 
Till  public  wrong  be  crumbled  into  dust, 

And  drill  the  raw  world  for  the  march  of  mind, 
Till  crowds  at  length  be  sane  and  crowns  be 
just. 

But  wink  no  more  in  slothful  overtrust. 
Remember  him  who  led  your  hosts; 

He  bade  you  guard  the  sacred  coasts. 

Your  cannons  molder  on  the  seaward  wall; 
His  voice  is  silent  in  your  council-hall 
For  ever;  and  whatever  tempests  lour 
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For  ever  silent;  even  if  they  broke 
In  thunder,  silent;  yet  remember  all 
He  spoke  among  you,  and  the  Man  who  spoke; 
Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour, 
Nor  palter’d  with  Eternal  God  for  power; 
Who  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rumor  flow 
Thro’  either  babbling  world  of  high  and  low; 
Whose  life  was  work,  whose  language  rife 
With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life; 

Who  never  spoke  against  a  foe; 

Whose  eighty  winters  freeze  with  one  rebuke 
All  great  self-seekers  trampling  on  the  right: 
Truth-teller  was  our  England’s  Alfred  named; 
Truth-lover  was  our  English  Duke; 

Whatever  record  leap  to  light 
He  never  shall  be  shamed. 


Lo,  the  leader  in  these  glorious  wars 
Now  to  glorious  burial  slowly  borne, 
Follow’d  by  the  brave  of  other  lands, 

He,  on  whom  from  both  her  open  hands 
Lavish  Honor  shower’d  all  her  stars, 

And  affluent  Fortune  emptied  all  her  horn. 
Yea,  let  all  good  things  await 
Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great, 

But  as  he  saves  or  serves  the  state. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island-story, 
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The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory: 10 
He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes, 

He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story, 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 

He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 

On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands, 
Thro’  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevail’d, 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  himself  is  moon  and  sun. 
Such  was  he:  his  work  is  done. 

But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure, 

Let  his  great  example  stand 
Colossal,  seen  of  every  land, 

And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman  pure: 
Till  in  all  lands  and  thro  ’  all  human  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory: 

And  let  the  land  whose  hearths  he  saved  from 
shame 

10.  When  someone  said  to  Wellington*  that  the  word  “  glory  "  never 
occurred  in  his  dispatches,  he  replied,  “  If  glory  had  been  my  object, 
the  doing  my  duty  must  have  been  the  means.” 
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For  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim 
At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 

And  when  the  long-illumined  cities  flame, 
Their  ever-loyal  iron  leader’s  fame, 

With  honor,  honor,  honor,  honor  to  him, 
Eternal  honor  to  his  name. 

Peace,  his  triumph  will  be  sung 

By  some  yet  unmolded  tongue 

Far  on  in  summers  that  we  shall  not  see: 

Peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one  about  whose  patriarchal  knee 

Late  the  little  children  clung: 

O  peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 
For  one,  upon  whose  hand  and  heart  and 
brain 

Once  the  weight  and  fate  of  Europe  hung. 
Ours  the  pain,  be  his  the  gain! 

More  than  is  of  man’s  degree 
Must  be  with  us,  watching  here 
At  this,  our  great  solemnity. 

Whom  we  see  not  we  revere; 

We  revere,  and  we  refrain 
From  talk  of  battles  loud  and  vain, 

And  brawling  memories  all  too  free 
For  such  a  wise  humility 
As  befits  a  solemn  fane: 

We  revere,  and  while  we  heai? 
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The  tides  of  Music’s  golden  sea 
Setting  toward  eternity, 

Uplifted  high  in  heart  and  hope  are  we, 

Until  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 
There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 
Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 

And  Victor  he  must  ever  be. 

For  tho  ’  the  Giant  Ages  heave  the  hill 
And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 
Make  and  break,  and  work  their  will; 

Tho’  world  on  world  in  myraid  myraids  roll 
Round  us,  each  with  different  powers, 

And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours, 

What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul  ? 

On  God  and  Godlike  men  we  build  our  trust. 
Hush,  the  Dead  March11  wails  in  the  people’s 
ears: 

The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs 
and  tears: 

The  black  earth  yawns:  the  mortal  disappears; 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust; 

He  is  gone  who  seem’d  so  great. — 

Gone;  but  nothing  can  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 
Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 
Something  far  advanced  in  State, 

And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 

xi.  In  Handel’s  Oratorio,  Saul. 
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Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him. 
But  speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 

Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down, 

And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him. 

God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him.12 


12.  These  words  were  the  last  that  Tennyson  heard  — his  son  uttering 
them  in  prayer  as  the  poet  was  dying. 


Ill 
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The  following  beautiful  odes  are  worthy  of 
many  readings.  A  really  fine  poem  can  be  read 
again  and  again,  each  time  with  increasing  pleas¬ 
ure;  it  can  be  committed  to  memory  and  repeated 
till  one  wearies  of  it  yet  the  time  will  come  when 
it  will  find  its  way  back  to  the  recollection  at 
opportune  moments  and  its  words  have  a  new 
meaning  and  an  added  charm.  To  learn  the 
poem  or  the  choice  sentiments  that  attract  one’s 
attention  is  the  best  of  training,  for,  aside  from 
the  ever-recurring  pleasure  given  by  that  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  aside  from  the  spiritual  uplift  they 
give,  there  comes  from  such  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  an  increased  power  of  interpretation,  a  more 
refined  susceptibility  to  literary  excellence. 
Learn,  then,  your  favorites,  and  “when  in  vacant 
or  in  pensive  mood”  you  will  find  your  heart 
dancing  with  the  music  of  immortal  verse. 
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Uo  a  Sfeglarfc 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

Ethereal  minstrel!  pilgrim  of  the  sky! 

Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares 
abound  ? 

Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground  ? 
Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will, 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music 
still  ! 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond, 

Mount,  daring  warbler !  that  love-prompted 
strain 

(’T  wixt  thee  and  thine  a  never-failing  bond) 
Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain: 
Yet  might’st  thou  seem,  proud  privilege!  to 
sing 

All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood; 

A  privacy  of  glorious  life  is  thine, 

Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 
Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine; 
Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar,  but  never  roam  — 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and 
Home. 


Zo  t be  ffrinaefc  Gentian 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 

Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew, 

And  colored  with  the  heaven’s  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night. 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 
O  ’er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed, 

Nod  o’er  the  ground-bird’s  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late  and  com’st  alone, 

When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown, 
And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 

Blue — blue  —  as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 

Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart, 

May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart. 


Uo  tbe  E>atsg 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

Bright  flower,  whose  home  is  everywhere 
A  pilgrim  bold  in  Nature’s  care, 

And  oft,  the  long  year  through,  the  heir 
Of  joy  or  sorrow, 

Methinks  that  there  abides  in  thee 
Some  concord  with  humanity, 

Given  to  no  other  flower  I  see 
The  forest  thorough! 

And  wherefore?  Man  is  soon  deprest; 

A  thoughtless  thing!  who,  once  unblest, 
Does  little  on  his  memory  rest, 

Or  on  his  reason; 

But  thou  wouldst  teach  him  how  to  find 
A  shelter  under  every  wind, 

A  hope  for  times  that  are  unkind 
And  every  season. 

Thou  wander’st  the  wide  world  about, 
Unchecked  by  pride  or  scrupulous  doubt, 
With  friends  to  greet  thee,  or  without, 
Yet  pleased  and  willing; 

Meek,  yielding  to  the  occasion’s  call, 

And  all  things  suffering  from  all, 

Thy  function  apostolical 
In  peace  fulfilling. 
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TEo  tbe  Banbelton 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

Dear  common  flower,  that  grow’st  beside  the 
way, 

Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold, 
First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 

Which  children  pluck,  and,  full  of  pride, 
uphold, 

High-hearted  buccaneers,  o’erjoyed  that  they 
An  Eldorado  in  the  grass  have  found, 

Which  not  the  rich  earth’s  ample  round 
May  match  in  wealth  —  thou  art  more  dear 
to  me 

Than  all  the  prouder  Summer-blooms  may  be. 

Gold  such  as  thine  ne’er  drew  the  Spanish  prow 
Through  the  primeval  hush  of  Indian  seas, 

Nor  wrinkled  the  lean  brow 
Of  age,  to  rob  the  lover’s  heart  of  ease; 

’Tis  the  spring’s  largess,  which  she  scatters  now 
To  rich  and  poor  alike,  with  lavish  hand, 
Though  most  hearts  never  understand 
To  take  it  at  God’s  value,  but  pass  by 
The  offered  wealth  with  unrewarded  eye. 
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Thou  art  my  tropics  and  mine  Italy; 

To  look  at  thee  unlocks  a  warmer  clime; 

The  eyes  thou  givest  me 
Are  in  the  heart  and  heed  not  space  or  time: 
Not  in  mid  June  the  golden-cuirassed  bee 
Feels  a  more  Summer-like,  warm  ravishment 
In  the  white  lily’s  breezy  tent, 

His  fragrant  Sybaris,  than  I,  when  first 
From  the  dark  green  thy  yellow  circles  burst. 

Then  think  I  of  deep  shadows  in  the  grass, 

Of  meadows  where  in  sun  the  cattle  graze, 
Where,  as  the  breezes  pass, 

The  gleaming  rushes  lean  a  thousand  ways, 

Of  leaves  that  slumber  in  a  cloudy  mass, 

Or  whiten  in  the  wind,  of  waters  blue 
That  from  the  distance  sparkle  through 
Some  woodland  gap,  and  of  a  sky  above 
Where  one  white  cloud  like  a  stray  lamb  doth 
move. 

My  childhood’s  earliest  thoughts  are  linked 
with  thee; 

The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the  robin’s  song, 
Who  from  the  dark  old  tree 
Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all  day  long, 

And  I,  secure  in  childish  piety, 

Listened  as  if  I  heard  an  angel  sing 
”  7 


With  news  from  Heaven,  which  he  did 
bring 

Fresh  every  day  to  my  untainted  ears, 

When  birds  and  flowers  and  I  were  happy 
peers. 

Thou  art  the  type  of  those  meek  charities 
Which  make  up  half  the  nobleness  of  life, 
Those  cheap  delights  the  wise 
Pluck  from  the  dusty  wayside  of  earth’s  strife; 
Words  of  frank  cheer,  glances  of  friendly  eyes, 
Love’s  smallest  coin,  which  yet  to  some  may 
give 

The  morsel  that  may  keep  alive 
A  starving  heart,  and  teach  it  to  behold 
Some  glimpse  of  God  where  all  before  was 
cold. 

Thy  winged  seeds,  whereof  the  winds  take 
care, 

Are  like  the  words  of  poet  and  of  sage 
Which  through  the  free  heaven  fare, 

And,  now  unheeded,  in  another  age 
Take  root,  and  to  the  gladdened  future  bear 
That  witness  which  the  present  would  not 
heed, 

Bringing  forth  many  a  thought  and  deed, 
And,  planted  safely  in  the  eternal  sky, 

Bloom  into  stars  which  earth  is  guided  by. 
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Full  of  deep  love  thou  art,  yet  not  more  full 
Than  all  thy  common  brethren  of  the  ground, 
Wherein,  were  we  not  dull, 

Some  words  of  highest  wisdom  might  be  found; 
Yet  earnest  faith  from  day  to  day  may  cull 
Some  syllables,  which,  rightly  joined,  can 
make 

A  spell  to  soothe  life’s  bitterest  ache, 

And  ope  Heaven’s  portals,  which  are  near  us 
still, 

Yea,  nearer  even  than  the  gates  of  Ill. 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  nature  seem, 

When  thou,  for  all  thy  gold,  so  common  art ! 

Thou  teachest  me  to  deem 
More  sacredly  of  every  human  heart, 

Since  each  reflects  in  joy  its  scanty  gleam 
Of  Heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous  secret 
show, 

Did  we  but  pay  the  love  we  owe, 

And  with  a  child’s  undoubting  wisdom  look 
On  all  these  living  pages  of  God’s  book. 

But  let  me  read  thy  lesson  right  or  no, 

Of  one  good  gift  from  thee  my  heart  is  sure; 
Old  I  shall  never  grow 

While  thou  each  year  dost  come  to  keep  me 
pure 
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With  legends  of  my  childhood;  ah,  we  owe 
Well  more  than  half  life’s  holiness  to  these 
Nature’s  first  lowly  influences, 

At  thought  of  which  the  heart’s  glad  doors 
burst  ope, 

In  dreariest  days,  to  welcome  peace  and  hope. 
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WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 

Whither,  midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of 
day, 

Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pur¬ 
sue 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler’s  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee 
wrong, 

As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky,1 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Note.—  “  He  says  in  a  letter  that  he  felt,  as  he  walked  up  the  hills, 
very  forlorn  and  desolate  indeed,  not  knowing  what  was  to  become  of 
him  in  the  big  world,  which  grew  bigger  as  he  ascended,  and  yet  darker 
with  the  coming  on  of  night.  The  sun  had  already  set,  leaving  behind  it 
one  of  those  brilliant  seas  of  chrysolite  and  opal  which  often  flood  the 
New  England  skies;  and,  while  he  was  looking. upon  the  rosy  splendor 
with  rapt  admiration,  a  solitary  bird  made  wing  along  the  illuminated 
horizon.  He  watched  the  lone  wanderer  until  it  was  lost  in  the  distance, 
asking  himself  whither  it  had  come  and  to  what  far  home  it  was  flying. 
When  he  went  to  the  house  where  he  was  to  stop  for  the  night,  his  mind 
was  still  full  of  what  he  had  seen  and  felt,  and  he  wrote  these  lines,  as 
imperishable  as  our  language.  The  Waterfowl.”— Parke  Godwin  in 
Biography  of  Bryant. 

i.  “  From  a  very  early  period,”  says  Bryant,  —  “I  am  not  sure  that  it 
was  not  from  the  very  time  that  I  wrote  the  poem  —  there  seemed  to  me 
an  incongruity  between  the  idea  of  a  figure  painted  on  the  sky  and  a 
figure  moving,  ‘floating’  across  its  face.  If  the  figure  were  painted, 
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Seek’st  thou  the  plashy  brink  • 

Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side  ? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast  — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air  — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 

At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 

Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall 
bend, 

Soon,  o’er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou’rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 


then  it  would  be  fixed.  The  incongruity  distressed  me,  and  I  could  not 
be  easy  until  I  had  made  the  change.  I  preferred  a  plain  prosaic 
expression  to  a  picturesque  one  which  seemed  to  me  false.  ‘Painted’ 
expresses  well  the  depth  and  strength  of  color  which  fixed  my  attention 
when  I  saw  the  bird  —  for  the  scene  was  founded  on  a  real  incident  — 
but  it  contradicted  the  motion  of  the  wings  and  the  progress  of  the  bird 
through  the  air.” 

Accordingly  in  different  editions  of  the  poem  the  words  “limned 
upon,”  “  shadowed  on  ”  and  “  seen  against,”  have  appeared. 
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Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form;  yet,  on  my 
heart 

Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 
And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain 
flight, 

In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 
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On  Turning  Her  up  in  Her  Nest  with  the  Plow, 
November,  1785 

ROBERT  BURNS 

Wee,  sleekit,1  cow’rin’,  tim’rous  beastie, 

O,  what  a  panic’s  in  thy  breastie! 

Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi’  bickering  brattle!2 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an’  chase  thee, 

Wi’  murdering  pattle!3 

I’m  truly  sorry  man’s  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature’s  social  union, 

An’  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion, 

An’  fellow-mortal! 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve; 
What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live! 

A  daimen-icker4  in  a  thrave5 

’S  a  sma’  request: 

1.  Sly. 

2.  Short  race. 

3.  A  scraper  for  cleaning  a  plow. 

4.  An  ear  of  corn  occasionally. 

5.  Twenty-four  sheaves. 
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I’ll  get  a  blessin’  wi’  the  lave,6 

And  never  miss’t! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin! 

Its  silly  wa’s  the  win’s  are  strewin’! 

An’  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O’  foggage7  green! 

An’  bleak  December’s  winds  ensuin’, 

Baith  snell8  and  keen! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an’  waste, 
And  weary  winter  cornin’  fast, 

And  cozie,  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
Till  crash!  the  cruel  coulter9  past 

Out  thro  ’  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o’  leaves  an’  stibble, 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble! 

Now  thou’s  turn’d  out,  for  a’  thy  trouble, 
But  house  or  hald, 10 
To  thole*  11  the  winter’s  sleety  dribble, 

An’  cranreuch12  cauld! 


6.  The  others. 

7.  Coarse  uncut  grass. 

8.  Sharp. 

9.  The  sharp  iron  which  cuts  the  sod  before  the  plow. 

10.  Resting  place. 

11.  Endure. 

12.  Hoar-frost 
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But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane,13 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain: 

The  best-laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men, 
Gang  aft  a-gley, 14 

An’  lea’e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain, 
For  promis’d  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compar’d  wi’  me! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee: 

But,  Och!  I  backward  cast  my  e’e 

On  prospects  drear; 
An’  forward,  tho’  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an’  fear. 


13.  Not  alone. 

14.  Often  go  wrong. 

Note. — In  this  poem  and  the  one  To  a  Mountain  Daisy  does  the 
allusion  to  the  poet’s  own  hard  fate  add  or  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  the  composition?  Do  these  allusions  give  any  insight  into  his 
character?  What  was  always  uppermost  in  his  mind? 
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On  turning  one  down  with  the  Plow  in  April,  1786 
ROBERT  BURNS 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow’r, 

Thou’s  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 

For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure1 

Thy  slender  stem; 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow’r, 

Thou  bonnie  gem ! 

Alas !  it ’s  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 

The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet ! 

Bending  thee  ’mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi’  spreckl’d  breast, 

When  upward-springing,  blithe  to  greet 
The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 

Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth; 

Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 

Scarce  rear’d  above  the  parent  earth 
Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flow’rs  our  gardens  yield, 


1.  Dust 
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High  shelt’ring  woods  and  wa’s  maun  shield; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield2 3 
O’  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie 3  stibble-field, 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 

Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 

Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise; 

But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 

Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade ! 

By  love’s  simplicity  betrayed, 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 
Low  i’  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard, 

On  life’s  rough  ocean  luckless  starr’d  ! 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 

Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o’er  ! 


2.  Shelter. 

3.  Barren  or  dry. 
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Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  giv’n, 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv’n, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv’n 

To  mis’ry’s  brink, 

Till  wrench’d  of  ev’ry  stay  but  Heav’n, 

He,  ruin’d,  sink  ! 

Ev’n  thou  who  mourn’st  the  Daisy’s  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine  —  no  distant  date; 

Stern  Ruin’s  plough-share  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 

Till  crush’d  beneath  the  furrow’s  weight, 
Shall  be  thy  doom  l 
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JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 
ROBERT  BURNS 


EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 
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3obn  ©reenleaf  Mblttter 

1807-1892 

Snowbound  is  a  poem  of  home  —  it  is  the  glow¬ 
ing  testimony  of  son  and  brother  to  the  love  and 
happiness  which  abounded  in  the  warmth  of  his 
childhood’s  fireside.  By  the  magic  of  his  pen  no 
less  wonderful  than  the  supernal  powers  of  the 
lamp  he  yearned  to  possess  in  his  childhood,  he 
has  brought  the  family  to  our  hearts  as  though 
we  too  had  shared  their  joys  and  their  sorrows. 
His  Barefoot  Boy  is  a  felicitous  little  poem  whose 
happy  lines  carry  its  readers  back  to  boyhood  and 
the  farm.  His  Songs  of  Labor  dignify  the  occu¬ 
pations  they  celebrate,  and  his  antislavery  lyrics 
had  no  little  effect  in  accomplishing  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  Other  poems  are  beautiful  in 
expression  and  filled  with  the  high  sentiment  that 
makes  the  Quaker  Poet  a  favorite  with  all  who 
love  mankind. 

His  was  an  uneventful  life,  made  even  more 
quiet  and  retiring  by  the  poor  health  which  shut 
him  out  from  many  of  the  activities  in  which  he 
wished  to  engage.  He  never  married,  and  was 
painfully  shy  and  reticent  in  company  though 
with  the  improved  health  of  later  years  came 
more  of  self-confidence  and  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  brought  more  before  the  public.  His  man- 
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ners  were  engaging  and  he  always  appeared  to 
advantage,  even  while  conforming  strictly  to  the 
beliefs  of  his  sect  in  the  constant  cut  of  his  coat. 

He  was  not  a  highly  educated  man,  he  traveled 
but  little,  was  never  in  Europe,  and  spoke  no 
language  but  his  own.  In  consequence  of  this 
his  poetry  is  not  filled  with  the  scholarly  allusions 
for  which  Lowell  is  noted,  nor  is  it  so  refined 
and  polished  as  that  of  Bryant  or  Longfellow. 
He  demonstrates  that  lineage  and  highly  cultivated 
ancestry  are  not  essential  to  all  men  in  the  world 
of  letters.  The  defects  of  his  early  education 
rarely  show,  and  errors  in  his  verse  are  so  infre¬ 
quent  that  they  attract  little  attention.  The  per¬ 
fect  simplicity  of  all  he  wrote  is  its  greatest 
charm,  as  though  he  knew  it  was  not  his  place  to 
soar,  but  that  his  niche  was  near  to  the  people,  in 
the  simple  American  home. 

A  permanent  and  active  politician,  unswerving 
in  his  devotion  to  his  principles,  he  made  his 
share  of  enemies  in  the  exciting  days  of  the 
slavery  struggle  but  he  performed  his  duties  as 
a  writer  and  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  with  such  evident  conscientiousness 
that  his  most  active  opponent  respected  and 
admired  his  character. 

His  greatest  fame  rests  upon  his  leadership  in 
the  agitation  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
He  was,  moreover,  the  exponent  of  deep  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  and  the  ardent  advocate  of  love  and 
purity  in  the  home. 
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1759-1796 

He  was  born  near  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1759.  the 
thirty-seven  years  of  his  brief  life  he  contributed 
as  much  to  the  wealth  of  English  literature  as 
any  other  writer  has  given.  His  education  was 
pitifully  limited  by  his  father’s  straitened  circum¬ 
stances  and  whatever  he  acquired  of  fluency  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  English  he  picked  up  for  him¬ 
self  from  the  books  he  could  borrow  or  obtain  in 
any  other  way.  How  his  poems  came  neither  you 
nor  I  can  tell.  They  grew.  They  came  to  him 
as  he  stood  by  the  gently  flowing  Ayr;  they  found 
him  as  he  held  the  handles  of  his  plough  or  sat  at 
the  little  deal  table  in  his  Humble  home.  If  ever 
a  poet  was  inspired,  Burns  had  that  favor.  His 
verse  is  as  universal  as  art  could  make  it,  his 
sentiment  as  true  as  the  church  could  wish  it, 
and  his  humanity  as  broad  as  the  schooled  re¬ 
former  could  advocate. 

His  first  volume  of  poems  appeared  when  he 
was  twenty-seven  years  old  and  was  published  to 
obtain  money  for  his  passage  to  the  West  Indies 
where  he  had  agreed  to  go  as  an  assistant  over¬ 
seer.  The  book  made  him  famous  and  brought 
him  friends  through  whose  aid  he  was  enabled  to 
give  up  his  projected  and  unwelcome  journey. 
Edinburgh  received  him  with  open  arms  and  he 
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was  the  welcome  guest  at  all  homes  of  wealth  and 
refinement.  Success  was  his  and  wealth  might 
have  come  to  him  but  his  erratic  genius  gave  him 
no  peace  and  he  persisted  in  wild  courses  that 
brought  him  poverty,  suffering  and  disgrace. 

He  tried  farming  and  made  a  home  for  his  wife 
and  family,  but  discontent  and  neglect  brought 
him  to  failure  and  want.  After  some  years  of 
wandering  shame,  wherein  he  learned  no  prudence, 
but  caroused  and  joined  in  wild  dissipations  when¬ 
ever  he  was  able,  he  died  in  abject  misery. 

His  is  one  of  the  world’s  pathetic  stories  and  we 
are  left  still  to  wonder  whence  came  those  beauti¬ 
ful  poems  whose  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  time  can  never  loosen.  Besides  the  ones 
printed  in  this  course,  Tam  O’Shanter ,  The  Twa 
Dogs ,  and  many  of  his  shorter  lyrics  are  worthy 
of  admiration,  but  unfortunately  there  are  also 
many  that  are  tainted  by  the  low  associations  and 
evil  company  that  discolored  so  much  of  Burns’s 
unhappy  life. 

“Who  made  the  heart,  ‘tis  He  alone 
Decidedly  can  try  us; 

He  knows  each  chord —  its  various  tone, 
Each  spring — its  various  bias; 

Then  at  the  balance  let’s  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it; 

What’s  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what’s  resisted.” 


Efcgar  HUan  poe 

18H-1849 

“I  distinctly  recall  his  face,  with  its  ample 
forehead,  brilliant  eyes,  and  narrowness  of  nose 
and  chin;  an  essentially  ideal  face,  not  noble,  yet 
anything  but  coarse;  with  the  look  of  oversensi¬ 
tiveness  which  when  uncontrolled  may  prove  more 
debasing  than  coarseness.  It  was  a  face  to  rivet 
one’s  attention  in  any  crowd,  yet  a  face  that  no  one 
would  feel  safe  in  loving.”  —  Higginson. 

In  infancy  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  left  a  destitute 
orphan.  He  was  taken  to  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Allan 
of  Baltimore  who  tried  to  give  the  child  a  good 
education  and  all  the  advantages  that  wealth 
could  furnish.  He  was  put  to  school  in  England, 
afterward  entered  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
later  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  From 
both  of  the  latter  schools  he  was  expelled  in  dis¬ 
grace  for  his  dissolute  conduct.  Mr.  Allan  for¬ 
gave  him  and  tried  to  establish  the  reckless  young 
man  in  some  reputable  position,  but  his  insane 
love  for  drink,  his  passion  for  gambling,  and  his 
reprehensible  actions  finally  so  disgusted  his 
foster-father  that  Poe  was  abandoned  to  his  own 
resources. 

It  is  the  pitiful  life  of  an  erratic  genius  —  a  man 
in  whom  two  spirits  were  always  contending,  an 
angel  and  a  demon.  He  undertook  many  different 
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occupations  only  to  abandon  them  for  his  dissipa¬ 
tions.  As  a  writer  for  the  magazines  he  quarreled 
with  most  of  the  managers,  and  as  an  editor  his 
great  skill  and  brilliant  promise  ended  in  lamen¬ 
table  failure. 

Finally  his  death  came  as  a  result  of  a  prolonged 
debauch  in  which  he  wandered  through  the  streets 
of  Baltimore  in  a  dazed  and  half-insane  condition. 
He  was  found  and  taken  to  a  hospital  where  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  did  what  they  could  for  him  but 
three  days  later,  after  hours  of  alarming  delirium, 
he  became  quiet,  rested  a  short  time  and  expired. 

He  was  always  a  favorite  with  womankind,  and 
the  pathetic  story  of  his  love  for  his  child  wife  and 
his  exasperating  neglect  of  her  are  material  for 
the  poet  and  dramatist.  His  treatment  of  other 
women  to  whom  he  was  engaged  at  later  intervals 
was  one  of  egregious  neglect  and  shameful  insult. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  wretched  career  of  one  who 
by  right  of  his  genius  stands  second  to  no  other 
American.  As  a  prose  writer  he  is  the  equal  of 
Hawthorne  whom  he  much  resembles  in  some 
traits  of  his  mind  and  in  the  melancholy  tone  of 
his  utterances.  As  a  delineator  of  the  horrible  and 
the  grotesque  no  one  has  exceeded  him.  The  Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher,  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue ,  The  Black  Cat,  The  Gold  Bug,  and  The 
Manuscript  Found  in  a  Bottle,  are  some  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  his  short  stories. 

His  criticisms  were  acrimonious,  heartless,  and 
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not  well  balanced.  Little  that  he  has  written  of 
that  sort  remains  as  a  permanent  contribution  to 
our  literature.  'For  example  he  viciously  and  un¬ 
justly  attacked  Longfellow  for  plagiarism  and 
condescended  merely  to  patronize  Hawthorne, 
while  he  ranked  above  them  both  several  names 
then  locally  prominent  which  have  long  since  been 
absolutely  forgotten. 

His  poetry,  some  of  it  as  weird  and  uncanny  as 
his  prose,  is  marked  by  a  bewitching  melody  which 
fascinates  every  reader  who  loves  the  flowing  music 
of  measured  lines.  George  E.  Woodberry  says 
of  him,  “Much  as  he  derived  nurture  from  other 
sources  he  was  the  son  of  Coleridge  by  the 
weird  touch  in  his  imagination,  by  the  principles 
of  his  analytic  criticism,  and  by  the  speculative 
bent  of  his  mind.”  The  Raven ,  The  Bells ,  Anna¬ 
bel  Lee ,  Ulaume ,  To  Helen ,  The  Haunted  Palace , 
Graf  el,  and  Dream  Land ,  should  be  known.  The 
Philosophy  of  Composition  is  a  curious  essay  in 
which  he  undertakes  to  establish  a  purely  mechan¬ 
ical  method  in  the  construction  of  poetry  illustrat¬ 
ing  his  meaning  by  the  exposition  of  his  method 
of  work  on  The  Raven. 

The  really  excellent  part  of  Poe’s  writing  is  very 
small  but  that  is  so  really  excellent  that  everyone 
regrets  the  vagaries  of  a  life  that  crushed  so  refined 
a  genius. 

“The  elfin  charm,  the  exquisite  fascination, 
the  eerie  beauty  of  much  of  Poe’s  verse  is  incon- 
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testable.  At  times  it  rises  above  the  reach  of 
analysis;  there  is  witchcraft  in  it,  or,  it  may  be, 
something  purer  and  nobler  than  witchcraft.  God 
is  never  wholly  without  a  witness  in  any  soul, 
and  Poe  may  have  confessed  God  when  he  little 
intended  or  suspected  it.” 
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